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FOREWORD 


XPERIENCED teachers are saying that today’s children present new prob- 
lems that add to the teaching load. There is still a sound core of well- 
adjusted, well-reared children but the cumulative effects of broken 

homes, the tensions of war, family transiency, lack of parental control, and the 
overstimulation of moving pictures, radio, and television are being felt in almost 
every classroom. As the needs of the children increase, teachers are increasing 
their efforts to understand each child. 


At the same time that there is growing awareness of the need for working 
with each child as an individual person, there are continuing changes in the 
school curriculum. At every turn is an apparently valid proposal for some 
new approach such as air-age education, conservation education, consumer 
education, safety education, and citizenship education. Who can deny their 
value? But who can deny that they call for major adjustments for the teacher, 
who is never asked to omit anything but merely to add something more? 


The teacher must also adjust to the demands of a complex school organiza- 
tion. Children need protective care at all times; pupil organizations need spon- 
sors; administrative jobs have to be shared; teams must be coached; com- 
munity projects require cooperation. It is not easy to divide such duties fairly. 


Some teachers who carry only a normal assignment of teaching and extra- 
curriculum duties feel the pressure of a heavy Joad because of physical condi- 
tions such as overcrowded or noisy buildings or lack of equipment. Burdens 
may be felt because of shortages in clerical help or custodial service, adminis- 
trative difficulties that result in needless interruptions and tensions due to lack 
of understanding among staff members. 


This bulletin makes it clear that the average teacher today is teaching 
classes too large and working long hours, and that many teachers are being 
handicapped by other unfavorable conditions. To make effective teaching pos- 
sible, every school system needs policies that provide: (a) a reasonable class 
size, (b) a reasonable number of hours of classroom teaching, (c) a fair dis- 
tribution of duties, and (d) smooth-running school management, aimed at the 
facilitation of classroom teaching. 


Classroom teachers, administrators and supervisors, parent groups, and edu- 
cation associations have an opportunity to improve the service being rendered 
to children by uniting in constructive efforts toward the equalizing and lighten- 
ing of teaching load. Today there is a great shortage of elementary-school 
teachers and no surplus of fully qualified secondary-school teachers. Good 
teachers are valuable; they are community assets, whose efficiency and well- 
being should be preserved. Sound policies on teaching load will prove to be a 
community safeguard. 


WIiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Introduction 


The teacher at work with a group of pupils 
does not think of what he is doing as part of 
a “teaching load.” He is thinking rather of 
pupil responses and reactions: how this girl 
is growing in ability to think, what can be done 
to help that boy gain self-control, how the 
teacher can clarify this point that is confusing 
many of the pupils, and how the members of 
a class can be led to take more individual re- 
sponsibility for carrying out plans. Indeed, 
“teaching load” is not a satisfactory term to 
describe the sum total of a classroom teacher’s 
schedule of assigned and related professional 
services. But the term has found its place in the 
vocabulary of education and is being used in 
this report. Teaching load covers the teacher’s 
assigned responsibilities—pupils to teach, clubs 
to advise, playgrounds to supervise, meetings 
to attend—and all the related activities essen- 
tial in carrying out these duties. 

In November 1939 the NEA Research 
Division published “The Teacher Looks at 
Teacher Load” (Research Bulletin 17: 223- 
70). That questionnaire study represented 
teacher opinion (chiefly from city-school sys- 
tems) thruout the United States. 

A major conclusion of the study was that 
many different factors make up the total teach- 
ing load and that some of those that seem to 
weigh most heavily are intangible in quality 
and hard to measure. 

Because of the continued interest in this 
question, particularly on the. part of local edu- 
cation associations, the Research Division 
planned early in 1949 for another study of 
teaching load. The help of local education 
associations was secured, information was col- 
lected in the school year 1949-50, and the 
summarized report is presented in this bul- 
letin. As in the earlier report, emphasis is given 
to the opinions and attitudes expressed by class- 
room teachers in their reports on teaching load. 


Scope and Method of the Study 


The questionnaire used in the present study 
was developed during the early part of 1949 
on the basis of several preliminary try-outs 
with groups of classroom teachers. It was cir- 
culated in October 1949 thru the cooperation 


of 114 county education associations and 93 
city education associations affliated with the 
NEA. All of the 48 states were represented. 
Packages of 30 to 200 questionnaires were sent 
to these local associations, in accordance with a 
plan that provided proportional representation 
to rural and urban teachers in each geographic 
region and to cities of varying sizes. Officers of 
county associations were asked to distribute 
the forms among teachers in the open country 
or in villages. Both types of associations were 
asked to distribute their questionnaires in such 
a way as to include representatives of all school 
levels and subjects and persons having various 
amounts of preparation and experience. Busi- 
ness reply envelopes were provided so that the 
teachers could mail their unsigned question- 
naires directly to the Research Division. 

On the basis of experience with other ques- 
tionnaire studies, about three times as many 
blanks were sent to county associations as to 
city associations in an effort to secure a repre- 
sentative number of replies. About 10,400 
forms were provided for rural teachers, 3100 
for city teachers. Some replies were eliminated 
because of defective reporting and others 
were dropped in the process of establishing a 
representative sample. The 2200 replies used 
in this report include proportions of rural and 
urban, elementary and secondary, and male 
and female teachers that are representative 
of the national population of public-school 
teachers. The distribution by geographic areas 
is likewise representative. All replies are from 
classroom teachers; the respondents are re 
ferred to in the discussion as “teachers” with 
no qualifying adjective. 

This report consists of five sections: (a) 
an introduction that indicates the general scope 
of the report and gives basic information on 
the cooperating group; (b) a quantitative 
report on teaching loads in terms of numbers 
of pupils, numbers of pupil-hours of classroom 
instruction, and numbers of hours devoted to 
various activities; (c) materials that report 
opinions on certain factors related to teaching 
load, and certain statistical relationships be- 
tween the attitudes reported and the objective 
measures of actual load; (d) recommendations 
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by teachers; and (e) examples of practice that 
suggest next steps in improving the teaching- 
load situation. 


Possible Uses of This Report 


One useful outcome of this report would be 
to get local administrators and groups of 
teachers interested in studying, equalizing, 
and reducing teaching loads. The report gives 
ample testimony that some teachers can enjoy 
teaching and work with little strain even when 
teaching large classes and working long hours. 
Usually these factors contribute to strain in 
teaching but other conditions can make the 
load seem heavier or lighter. These other 
factors can be identified and corrected. 

It would be unfortunate if this bulletin or 
the studies stimulated by it were to result in 
an overemphasis on hours of work or elabo- 
rate plans of extra pay for extra duties and 
overtime. As reported later, the majority of 
the teachers reporting in this study were 
opposed to such plans. Teaching cannot be 
measured by the hour. What is needed, rather, 
is recognition of the fact that each of the many 
different responsibilities carried by a teacher 
does take time and effort, and sincere efforts to 
take account of these various responsibilities 
in equalizing teaching assignments. 

This report should be of special value to 
principals. No principal need wait for action 
by the superintendent or by a group of class- 
room teachers before starting his own study 
of teaching load. No principal can afford to 
assume that all is well without setting down 
on paper the facts on the total assignments of 
each teacher. This need for records and data 
is true of both elementary and secondary 
schools. Particularly in the secondary school, 
however, where the complex program seems to 
grow more complex each year, the principal 
needs to study the relative work load of every 
member of the school staff, including himself. 

The individual classroom teacher may be 
able to find some stimulation, comfort, and 
even guidance in the information reported. 
Current practice may not be a guide to what 
is proper in a given situation, but at least it 
may be of some interest to know what the 
teacher in a comparable teaching group reports, 
both as to distribution of time and as to the 
presence of favorable or unfavorable teaching 
conditions. The teacher who reads the report 
may decide that the local situation, by com- 





parison, is not so bad after all. Or the lo 
situation may compare so unfavorably w 
teaching loads elsewhere that the teacher 
feel justified in arousing the local educat 
association to the need for a local study. 

For local teachers associations this bullet 
may offer suggestions both as to methods t 
may be used in making local studies and as t 
significant factors to consider in evaluat 
teaching load. 

Most superintendents and boards of edu 
tion are engaged in a ceaseless effort to obt 
enough money for schools so as to have sn 
classes, pay teachers adequate salaries, and | 
vide the buildings, services, and mate: 
needed to make good teaching possible. ‘T 
can use this bulletin, and the results of simi! 
studies made locally, to carry home to 
public the fact that teaching is a com; 
professional process that suffers in qualit 
when mass production methods are requi! 
High pupil-teacher ratios and overcrowd 
buildings are major problems in teaching |: 
that apparently can be solved only by increas: 
school funds. The report calls attention also t 
certain administrative conditions that afi 
teaching load that might be changed with 
spending additional money. ‘The administrat 
authorities can use this report as a springbo 
for a searching inquiry into the intangibles « 
teaching load, with a view to possible impr: 
ments in the educational climate of the | 
school system. 


The Cooperating Group 


Table 1 shows in columns 2 and 3 a 
tribution of the 2200 replies according to t 
of teaching position. Forty-nine percent w 
rural; 51 percent, urban. Sixty-two perc 
were elementary; 38 percent, secondary. 

The questionnaire included items that ¢g 
teachers an opportunity to record general att 
tudes toward existing teaching situations. R: 
plies to such questions in part reflect acti 
teaching conditions and in part reflect the p: 
sonalities of the teachers concerned. Recogni 
ing that both factors influenced the answers, t! 
replies reported in Table 1 give a rough me 
ure of the way these teachers felt about the 
work. On the whole, the figures in columns 


thru 9 show that a majority of the teachers 


expressed favorable attitudes. 
One question asked for a general estimat: 
of teaching load according to four classifi 
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tions. The 2200 replies were distributed as 
ti llows: 


4 


Light « percent 
Reasonable 47 percent 
Heavy 41 percent 
Extremely heavy 10 percent 

100 percent 


The division was almost even between those 
who felt that loads were reasonable or light 
and those who felt that loads were heavy or 
extreme. Rural teachers were almost identical 
with urban teachers. There was a slight dif 
ference between elementary and secondary, 
however, as 53 percent of secondary teachers 
reported heavy loads, compared with 49 per 
cent of elementary teachers. 


Among the secondary teachers, 56 percent ot 
those in cities over 30,000 in population re 
ported heavy loads, as compared with 50 per 
cent in smaller cities. Fifty-eight percent otf the 
junior high teachers, as compared with 50 pet 
cent of senior high, reported heavy loads 
Fifty-six percent of the men in secondary 
schools as compared with 51 percent of the 
women, reported heavy loads. 

Another question asked, “Do you enjoy 
your present teaching assignment?” and gave a 


choice of four responses. The replies were: 


Particularly enjoyable 16 percent 
Very much §2 percent 
Fairly well 28 percent 
Not especially 4 percent 

l ) cent 


TABLE 1.—TEACHERS COOPERATING IN TEACHING-LOAD STUDY, ACCORDING 
TO TEACHING GROUP AND REACTION TO PRESENT TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 





General estimate of 
present teaching 


Feelings of strain 
or tension 
percent of 


Enjoyment of 
teaching assign- 
load (percent ment (percent 





; Number of teachers) of teachers) teachers 
Type of teaching of Percent - - 
teachers of total Very Fairly 
Reason- Heavy or much or well Little or Consid 
able or extremely partic- or not moderate erable 
light heavy ularly especially strain strain 
enjoyable 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Rural 
Elementary 721 33 s1% 19% 69° 31 60 
Secondary... , 354 16 17 53 56 44 60 
Total rural 1,075 49° 50° 0 65% 35 60 i 
Urban 
Elementary 
Over 30,000 population . 383 17% 49¢ 51 73 ? , 
Under 30,000 population. ... 266 12 53 47 71 9 61 ) 
Total elementary. ' 649 29% 50% 50 72° 28% 5 43 
Secondary 
Over 30,000 population......... 240 11% 44% 56° 73% 7% 53% ‘ 
Under 30,000 population 236 11 50 50 67 33 61 39 
Total secondary. aa 476 22% 47% 53° 70 30% 57 43 
ere 1,125 51% 19% 51 71 19% 57 43 
Rural and urban 
Elementary*... 1,370 62% 51% 49 71% 29% 59 41 
Secondary 
Junior high...... 35 244 Y 42% 58% 64% 36% 58% 42 
Senior high. ‘ 328 5 50 50 70 30 57 43 
Junior-senior high wal is 258 12 t b b t 
i ae re 318 15% 44% 56% 61% 39% 57% 43% 
MOOOGNOME. se acscce rr 512 23 49 51 66 34 59 41 
Total secondary............. 830 38% 47% 53% 64% 36% 58% 422 
Total rural and urban...... 2,200 100% 49% 51% 68% 32% 59% 41% 





® Figures for elementary teachers include 90 men teachers—58 rural teachers and 32 urban teachers. Replies from men teachers 


in elementary schools were not tabulated separately. 


72 


> Figures for secondary teachers include 185 rural and 73 urban teachers in combined junior-senior high schools. Replies from 


junior-senior high schools were not tabulated separately. 
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Differences according to type of teaching 
position were more marked on this question 
than on the evaluation of teaching load. Table 
1, columns 6 and 7, gives the figures. The per- 
cent of favorable responses—‘“very much’ or 
“particularly enjoyable’—was higher for ele- 
mentary than for secondary teachers, higher 
for big cities than for small cities, higher for 
senior high than for junior high teachers, and 
higher for women than for men. Lowest in 
degree of enjoyment were the rural secondary 
teachers; only 56 percent gave favorable re- 
sponses, as compared with 70 percent for urban 
secondary teachers and 68 percent for all. 

A third question dealing with attitudes was 
worded as follows: 

Degree of strain. Please check to indicate the 
intensity of your feelings of strain or tension in 
your work: 


_ Little or moderate strain 
_ Considerable strain 


As columns 8 and 9 show, 59 percent of the 
teachers replied “little or moderate strain” and 


TABLE 2.—DEGREE OF ENJOYMENT 





the variations from this average were slight 
rural and urban, and for elementary and 
ondary teachers. Within the urban er 
however, there was a difference on the 

of city size. The highest percents report 


“considerable strain’’ were in the cities o 
30,000 in population, 45 percent for elem: 
tary teachers and 47 percent for seconda 


teachers, as compared with 39 percent for b 
elementary and secondary teachers in the « 
below 30,000 in population. 

Because it seems that the replies on de; 
of strain may represent both the actual te 
ing load and also the teacher’s physical 
emotional response to it, several of the 


sections include a breakdown according to t 


reply given to this question. 

Further light on the makeup of the 
operating group of teachers is given in T 
2 which gives a distribution by grade 
subject, and Table 3 which reports on 
marital status, years of professional ed 
tion, and years of teaching experience. 


IN TEACHING BY GRADE LEVEL OF 


MAJOR SUBJECT TAUGHT 








Do you enjoy your present 
teaching assignment? 

















Number (Percent of teachers) 
Grade level or major subjeet te) —_—_— > —-- 
teachers Very much or Fairly wel 
particularly or not 
enjoyable especially 
1 2 3 4 
Elementary, by grade 

Ea ee ere ese 33 85% 15 
Ee ache ain Cin Gln eld bes edicts arena wi a ell eater ee oni Woke «eee aa 176 76 2 
Grade II jehdéddakedhebasbenes unas te éa6etee ade ane 137 72 28 
SY Es 4 ct anenecedeuwes bn dOneneeseGennyes 139 65 35 
Mixed grades, Grade III or below iit one eked = tad sta Sate 97 79 21 
Grade IV a . re TeereeTece Tee 154 76 24 
Grade V a uae ee x wane -aes 134 72 28 
Grade vi a RANE ns ie iia CAA haha thea el Wik thea I cei 153 68 32 
Grade VII or VILL. ws . 61 66 34 
Mixed grades, Grade IV and above. 165 65 35 
All other mixed grades. er er ee 121 67 33 

Total elementary. 1,370 71% 29% 

Secondary * 

1:00) ctithlee wuee awe ee cae eee Seer ed eetlen eek setesonwed 152 66% 34% 
Mathematics as 112 70 30 
Social studies Sens avien wats Pah eucdta ease eam eat aaa 111 69 31 
EO OE re ne > 74 68 32 
Sciences..... dak i ew ace ie ina ewan pesos a Keb e keke se 72 69 31 
Household arts... .... pndesetusedisasetues 49 65 35 
Vocational education..... . (aoe eee ngenewwoes iovguwviueawees ss 40 58 42 
Foreign language. . eedats savetkeaws a ae 27 89 11 
Health and physic al educ ation a) ee re eee eee eee 23 57 43 
ee ee ry ee 13 46 54 
Two subjects, time divided equally iia dh chine ated bak 6 aati ‘ 31 61 39 
Sak idence el sc ddendéhides diecedieeeeiats 126 48 52 

pf TT Ee ee Pree ee rere eT ee 830 64% 36% 





* Teachers were reported in a subject field if devoting more than half of teaching time to the subject indicated, and if teach 


in not more than two fields. 
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TABLE 3.—CERTAIN PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS, PERCENT 
DISTRIBUTIONS ACCORDING TO TEACHING GROUP 





Rural 


Elemen- Second- 
tary ary 


3 


Sex and marital status 
Single women ‘ 


Married or widowed women 
All women 


Single men ‘ 
Married or widowed men 


All men 
Total 


Years of professional preparation 
Less than 2 years. 
2-3 years. 
4 years or BA 
5 years or MA 
More than 5 years 


Total 
Median years of preparation 


Years of teaching experience 
No previous experience 
1-4 years... 

5-9 years 

10-19 years. 
20-29 years.. 

30 years or more 


100% 


7 yrs. 


Total 100% 


Median years of experience 


Number of teachers... 


Total Elemen- Second- 


Urban All teachers 


Total Elemen- Second- Total 


tary ary tary ary 


6 j 8 9 10 


16 yrs. 


649 





Table 2, in addition to reporting the num- 
ber of teachers by elementary grade or second- 
ary-school subject, also reports for each of the 
groups their replies to the question on degree 
of enjoyment in teaching. To complete the 
distribution, Table 2 includes certain groups, 
such as kindergarten teachers and teachers of 
foreign languages, who were represented in 
such small numbers that the replies on atti- 
tudes can have little significance. 

The variations from the average in the re- 
plies to the question on enjoyment in teaching 
show no consistent trend thruout the grades. 
The highest percents of favorable responses 
were for Grades I and IV, with Grades II 
and V lower, and Grades III and VI still 
lower. 

Among the secondary-school subjects the 
only really marked difference from the aver- 


age was in the figures for teachers of three or 
more subjects. Only 48 percent of these teach- 
ers reported favorably on degree of enjoyment, 
as compared with 64 percent for all secondary 
teachers combined. 

Table 3 shows in column 10 that of the 
entire group of 2200 teachers, 41 percent were 
single women, 40 percent married or widowed 
women, and 19 percent men. A majority of 
the rural teachers were married or widowed 
women but a majority of the urban teachers 
were single women. 

The distributions in 
preparation and experience, show that nearly 
all levels of preparation and of experience 
were represented in each teaching group. 

The median teacher of the reporting group 
had completed 4.4 years of college prepara- 
tion and had taught 13 years. The level of 


Table 3, on both 


1 Estimates for the school year 1947-48 showed that 59 percent of the public-school instructional personnel then employed 


had completed four or more years of college preparation. (National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Teachers in the 
Public Schools.” Research Bulletin 27: 133; December 1949.) This cooperating group in 1949-50, which included 70 percent with 
four or more years of college, probably was slightly above the national average for that year. 
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professional preparation was higher for urban 
teachers than for rural teachers, and higher 
for secondary teachers than for elementary. 
The amount of teaching experience was 
higher for urban than for rural teachers. In 
rural schools, elementary teachers were higher 
than secondary in median years of experience, 





but among urban teachers there was no « 

ence. The lowest level of experience was 
ported by secondary teachers in rural schoo 
the median teacher in this group reported or 
seven years of experience, as compared w 
16 years for secondary teachers in ur 


schools. 


II. Teaching Assignments and Time Schedules 


Teachers who took part in this study re- 
ported on number of pupils taught, daily time 
schedules, and time devoted per week to va- 
rious activities. Parts of the questionnaire are 
reproduced in the Appendix. The teachers 
were not asked to summarize or strike totals 
on the various details they reported. Such 
totals—on number of pupils, pupil-hours, and 
hours devoted to various types of activities— 
were computed by the NEA Research Division 
as a first step in preparing the tabulations for 
this report. 


Number of Pupils 


Because the usual custom in elementary 
schools is for a teacher to teach one group 
of pupils all day, the average elementary school 
teacher can readily report the number of pupils 
taught as a single figure. For the small num- 
ber of elementary teachers who reported de- 
partmentalized teaching, the Research Division 
computed the average class size. 

Table 4 gives the distribution of the num- 
bers of pupils taught by the elementary teach- 
ers represented in this study. For rural teachers 
the average was 30 pupils; for urban teachers, 
32 pupils; and for the entire group, 31 pupils. 
Eleven percent of the teachers had classes of 
40 pupils or more; one-third of the teachers 
had classes of 35 or more pupils. Only 7 per- 
cent had classes of less than 20 pupils; only 
18 percent had classes of less than 25 pupils. 

To determine the number of different pupils 
taught by secondary teachers, it was necessary 
to total the enrolment in all the different 
classes reported. For teachers having a uni- 
form schedule five days a week, the total 
number of pupils was also the number taught 
daily, but for teachers with classes that met 
less than five periods a week, the number of 
different pupils was larger than the number 
that met any one day. 


Table 5 shows that the average number 
pupils was 129 for the rural secondary teache: 
169 for the urban, and 152 for the two co 
bined. Nearly 20 percent of these teache 
were working with 200 or more different 
pupils. 


Number of Pupil-Hours 


Although the “pupil-hours’—the nun 
of pupils in classes times the number of hou 
taught—are perhaps not entirely compara 
as between the all-day class of the element 
teacher and the changing classes of the s 
ondary teacher, it may be worthwhile 
calculate and compare the two, as is done 
Table 6. 

The average elementary teacher in ru: 
schools reported almost the same load 
pupil-hours as the urban elementary teacher 
For all elementary teachers the average w 
873 pupil-hours per week. 

For secondary teachers there was a diffe: 
ence in the direction of more pupil-hours fo: 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF PUPILS 
TAUGHT BY ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, PERCENT DISTRIBU. 
TIONS ACCORDING TO TEACHING 
GROUP 














Number of pupils perteacher Rural Urban Total 
1 2 3 4 
ab k  <ccnintdbcc 1% 1% i 
ES 3 2 
GS Or o5004655 views bide. 8 6 8 
BPE eness Wh aocabers oudes 16 28 2 
Ee eee 25 29 2 
Bs dn bessbetecedsv codes 20 25 
EE es 16 6 11 
Be GE BOs isc vceciivs 11 3 7 
100% 100¢ 100 
Average number of pupils 
NE 5 a. tk ounce 30 32 31 
Number of teachers........ 721 649 1,370 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PUPILS 
TAUGHT BY SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, PERCENT DISTRIBU- 
TIONS ACCORDING TO TEACHING 
GROUP 





Number of All 
pupils per teacher Rural Urban teachers 


1 


250 or more... 
225-249..... 
200-224..... 
175-199..... 
150-174..... 
125-149... 
100-124.... 
75-99... 

Less than 75 





Average number of pupils 
per teacher 
Junior high 
Senior high 


All secondary 





Number of teachers........ 





the urban than for the rural teacher—501 
pupil-hours for the rural, 653 for the urban, 
and 588 for all. ‘The difference between men 
and women was almost negligible, the men 
reporting a slightly higher average. 


Number of Periods Taught by 
Secondary Teachers 


The number of periods taught of course 
depends on the program of the school, which 
may include a small number of long periods 
or a larger number of short periods. 

In Table 7 a breakdown is miade according 
to the number of periods per week in the 
school program. The average weekly assign- 
ment was 29 periods of class teaching in pro- 
grams having 40 or more periods. For pro- 
grams of less than 30 periods, the average was 
20 periods. 

Table 8-shows the number of the periods 
taught, in relation to the length of the period 
in minutes, including passing time. For the 
teacher with class periods less than 45 minutes 
long, the average weekly total was 28 periods. 
For those with periods of 60-64 minutes, the 
number of periods averaged 24. The median 
length of period was 55 minutes. 

The average assignment of class teaching 
periods was 25. This number does not include 


the separate homeroom period, usually a short 
period; study halls; nor periods assigned for 
any other duties other than class teaching. 


Study Halls and Free Periods for 
Secondary Teachers 


The practice of establishing study halls 
for secondary pupils having free periods con 
tinues to be widely followed. ‘Thirty-seven 
percent of the secondary teachers reported five 
or more study-hall periods per week; 11 per- 
cent reported from one to four study-hall 
periods; 52 percent reported no_ study-hall 
periods. 

This is one practice on which there was 
rather wide variation on the basis of size of 
school system. Whereas 58 percent of the 
rural secondary teachers reported one or more 
study halls, this was true of only 50 percent 
of those in cities less than 30,000 in population, 


and of only 31 percent in cities over 30,000 in 


population. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
PUPIL-HOURS PER WEEK, ACCORD- 
ING TO TEACHING GROUP 





Average pupil-hours of class 
instruction per week 
Teaching group -——- —-- 
All 
Rural teachers 
2 3 7 


Urban 


Elementary. . 877 


Secondary* 
Junior high 
Senior high 


5&5 


SR 


All secondary 


Number of teachers....... 


2,200 
* Does not include study halls but does include homeroom 
periods, 








Nearly one-third—32 percent—of the sec- 
ondary teachers reported that they had no free 
periods during the week. Eighteen percent had 
from one to four free periods; 38 percent had 
five free periods, or one each day; and 12 per- 
cent had more than five free periods. ‘The 
average number of free periods was 3.5 a 
week—2.9 for rural teachers and 3.9 for urban 
teachers. The number of free periods tended 
te vary with the number of periods in the 
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total school program, and averaged five a week schools in eating with their pupils; many 
for teachers working in weekly programs of this number substituted the word “requir: 


40 or more periods. to indicate that they were definitely assig: 
: the supervision of their pupils during the lur 
Lunch Periods period. Many of the comments made by th: 


The lunch period varied greatly in length, teachers referred to this constant supervis 
with one-fourth of the teachers reporting a of the pupils and to the fact that thruout 1 
lunch period of less than 35 minutes and 16 day there was never a moment of relaxatio: 
percent reporting 65 minutes or more for In addition to the 37 percent of elementa: 
lunch. For all teachers the average was 50 school teachers who ate with their pupils 
minutes. For elementary teachers it was 54 custom or requirement, another 
minutes; for secondary, 44 minutes; for urban, indicated that they ate lunch with their pu; 
53 minutes; and for rural, 46 minutes. “by preference.” This left 44 percent w 

The teachers were asked whether or not were not with their pupils at lunch time. 
they ate lunch with their pupils, either by pref- 
erence or in conformity with a school custom. 


Time Devoted to Various Duties 


Thirty-seven percent of the elementary teach- Tables 9, 10, and 11 summarize in different 


ers said that they followed the custom of their ways the information reported by teachers « 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER OF PERIODS TAUGHT PER WEEK BY SECONDARY-SCHOO! 
TEACHERS, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PERIODS IN THE SCHOO! 
PROGRAM 





19 percent 





: Percent of teachers, in schools in which the 
Number of periods taught per week number of class periods per week was All 
per teacher? — -—— —— 





























40 or more 35-39 30-34 25-29 teachers 
1 2 3 + 5 6 
Less than 20 periods ee ee ee ere ; 1% 6% SY 24% 
PES bt: ea maede Scmedaed eS eeeeerT ‘ 7 26 27 56 25 
Pe acc cacbheeave oes rT ee ee bene an ‘ 45 43 58 20 50 
eT ere , ora vi eccrine an , a 31 23 10 0 17 
eee , cows ee ; wit 16 2 0 0 3 
hs cnn tin degen hse aa ini oe ee matiebeil ea Bgaaicids tee soe 100% 100% 100% 100¢ 1 
Average number of periods taught............ 29 25 24 20 5 
Number of tOmGOrO...c.cccccossseses ee re yee 127 248 414 41 830 





* Does not include separate homeroom periods or study halls. 








TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF PERIODS TAUGHT PER WEEK BY SECONDARY-SCHOOL 


TEACHERS, ACCORDING TO THE LENGTH OF THE PERIODS 





Percent of teachers, in schools in which the length of the 



































periods in minutes> was: Median 
Number of periods taught + ~~~ numbe: 
per week per teacher®* Less All minutes 
than 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65o0r secondary per 
45 more teachers period 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Less than 20 periods............... 2% 3% 4% 5% 7% 17% 5% 61 
20-24 PE DP DP Pree onde 18 18 26 34 28 34 25 58 
eee ee ee 40 49 44 47 58 35 50 56 
30-34 ..... jpaweescdeendin 28 24 24 12 7 14 17 49 
35 or more....... ieenndeéeeres 12 6 2 2 0 0 3 47 
POD: Gckndd Cia ee dente dekewue 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 551 
Average number of periods taught. 28 26 25 24 24 23 25 
Number of teachers...............- 65 225 128 110 273 29 830 








* Does not include separate homeroom periods or study halls. 
» Includes passing time between periods. 
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the amount of time per week given to various 
duties. Three types of duties are included: (a) 
class instruction; (b) out-of-class instructional 
duties such as preparing learning materials 
and correcting papers; and (c) miscellaneous 
duties such as study halls, record keeping, 
coaching athletics, sponsoring extracurriculum 
activities, and the like. The instructions on the 
questionnaire were such as to exclude over- 
lapping time. 

Table 9 reports average amounts of time 
devoted to each of these three types of activi- 
ties by the various groups of teachers reporting. 

Column 2 of Table 9 reports the average 
number of hours per week for instruction (in- 
cluding homerooms). The averages ranged 
from 22.6 hours for two groups of secondary 
teachers to 29.1 for rural elementary teachers, 
with the average for all teachers at 26.3 hours. 


For out-of-class instructional duties (col 
umn 3), the lowest average was 11.3 hours 
for elementary teachers in large cities; the 
highest was 13.4 hours for secondary teachers 
in small cities. For all teachers the average 
was 12.3 hours. 

The time for miscellaneous other duties 
(column 4) was substantially higher for sec 
ondary than for elementary teachers, and 
somewhat higher for rural than for 


teachers. For all teachers the average was 


urban 
9.3 
hours. 

Urban teachers may be surprised to see that 
miscellaneous duties require more time of 
rural than of urban teachers. One explanation 
is the fact that many rural teachers, before 
and after the regular school day, must super- 
vise the pupils who ride buses. Another factor 


is that many small rural high schools carry 


TABLE 9—AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK GIVEN TO VARIOUS 
DUTIES, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK REQUIRED AT 
SCHOOL, ACCORDING TO TEACHING GROUP 








- Class Out-of-class 
Teaching group instruction* instructional 
duties 
1 2 3 
Kural 
Elementary..... pi ai 29.1 2.0 
See eee eee ms So 23.3 13.1 
DE tances stares 27.2 12.4 
Urban 
Elementary 
Over 30,000...... 27.2 3 
Under 30,000...... 27.6 2.3 
All elementary... . ey 27.4 Se 
Secondary 
eee 22.6 12.3 
Under 30,000. ... er 23.3 13 
All secondary...... 22.9 12.9 
pS eer Tee 25.35 $3:.3 
Rural and Urban 
Elementary........ 28.3 11.9 
Secondary 
Junior high....... 23.6 12.2 
Senior high....... 22.6 13.3 
eee 22.9 6 
NN 6 su wuss 23.2 2 
All secondary........ os 23.1 13.0 
I ee gas saod ke anes 26.3 12.3 


Required time 
at school, ex- Percent by 
Miscellaneous Total number clusive of lunch which actual 


duties of hours for periods,aver- time exceeds 
all duties age number’ required time 
of hours° 
4 5 6 7 
8.3 49 3 32.9 50°, 
13.5 49.9 33.2 50 
10.0 49.5 33.0 50 
6.3 44.8 30.4 47 
8.2 48.1 32.0 
7.1 46.2 31.1 49 
9.8 44.7 32.0 40 
11.8 48.4 33.2 46 
10.8 46.5 32.6 43 
8.6 46.3 31.7 46 
+ Pe 47.8 32.0 49 
10.2 46.1 32.4 42 
11.8 47.6 32.8 45 
12.9 48.4 33.0 47 
11.3 47.7 32.7 46 
11.9 48.0 32.8 46 
9.3 47.9 32.3 48 





*® Does not include study halls but does include homeroom periods. 
> Because of rounding, the numbers in columns 2, 3, and 4 may not add to the numbers in column 5. 
© Based on teachers’ reports as to the exact time when required to report at school in the morning, the permitted time of 


departure in the afternoon, and the length of the lunch period. 
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an extensive program of extracurriculum activ- 
ities which means that practically all teachers 
are called on to sponsor one or more of these 
groups. 

When totals are struck of the time re- 
ported for these three types of activities, as in 
column 5 of Table 9, the differences between 
elementary and secondary teachers are neg- 
ligible. There is a difference of 3.2 hours, how- 
ever, between the 49.5 weekly average of the 
rural teachers and the 46.3 average of the 
urban teacher. For all teachers combined, the 
average was 47.9 hours. 

To those who are unacquainted with the 
way teachers work, an average weekly total 
of 47.9 hours may seem surprisingly high. To 
teachers themselves, however, the figure may 
seem surprisingly low. 

Table 9 also includes, in columns 6 and 7, 
figures on the average number of hours teach- 
ers are required to be “on duty” at school each 
week. When compared with the average num- 
ber of hours of service rendered, the actual 
hours of service exceed the required hours by 
about one-half. 

In Table 10 a distribution is given, by five- 
hour intervals, of the percents of teachers who 
devote various amounts of time to the three 
types of services. Only 21 percent of the teach- 
ers reported less than 40 hours a week. Thirty- 
six percent reported totals of 50 hours or more, 
and 12 percent reported 60 hours or more. 


TABLE 10—NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK GIVEN BY TEACHERS TO VARI 





Average amounts of time given to eac! 
the three types of duties, as reported by tea 
ers of different elementary grades and tor d 
ferent subject fields in secondary schools, 
reported in Table 11. 

Elementary teachers report longer hour 
class instruction and shorter hours tor mis 
laneous duties than secondary teachers, but 
differences among elementary grades or amo 
secondary-school subjects are not extreme 


Out-of-Class Instructional Duties 


| 


The teachers replying to the teaching-lo 
questionnaire were asked to report the est 
mated average time they devoted each we: 
to five different types of out-of-class inst: 
tional duties, as follows: 


1. Preparing learning materials, such as vis 
aids, flash cards, displays, bulletin boards, | 
oratory materials, paints, models, seatwork 
Individual work with pupils outside of class 
including scheduled counseling) 

3. Conferences (or other contacts relating to pu; 
with parents, with other school personnel, or wit 
community agencies 

4. Correcting homework and class tests 


nN 


} 


5. Personal study and planning; other items related 


to instruction. 


The questionnaire specified that the ti 


reported was to be time outside of the hours 


scheduled for class instruction. 
Table 12 summarizes the replies to t 
question. It shows, first, the percent of tea 


1 
} 


1 


OUS DUTIES, PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ALL TEACHERS 





Number of hours per week 


Less than 5 hours 
5-9 hours 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-20 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 

70 or more 


Total 


Average number of hours 


Number of teachers. . 














Class Out-of-class Miscel- Total 
instruc- instructional laneous all 
tion duties duties duties 
2 3 4 5 
97 26% 
on 32 39 
1% 28 19 
7 18 10 
20 9 4 
50 3 2 
21 1 5 
1 16 
23 
20 
14 
10 
Oo 
3 
3 
100% 100% 100% 100 
26.3 hrs. 12.3 hrs. 9.3 hrs. 47.91 
ry ee 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 














TO} 
ho 


Gi 





” ers who reported the time devoted to each of 
these types of duties; second, the percent of 
hose reporting the activity who urgently 
needed more time for it; and third, the aver- 
age hours per week devoted to the activity, 
according to elementary grade or secondary- 
school subject field. 

The activity reported by the largest number 
of teachers was correcting homework and 
class tests; the time devoted to this was re- 
ported by 90 percent of the teachers. Only 64 
percent of the teachers reported the time de- 
voted to individual work with pupils outside 
of class or teaching period, and 31 percent of 
these indicated that they urgently needed more 
time for this service to pupils. 

Differences by grade that were hidden in 
the total time devoted to out-of-class instruc- 
al tional duties, as reported in Table 11, appear 
in the separate items reported in the lower 
part of Table 12. For example, teachers of 
Grade I reported an average of 5.1 hours per 
week for the preparation of learning materials 





h for the use of pupils, as compared with 3.5 
hours for all elementary teachers. Teachers in 
d Grades IV thru VI reported that they devoted 


an average of four hours or more to correct- 
ing homework and class tests, as compared 
with 3.4 hours for all elementary teachers. 
Conferences with parents and others relating 
to pupils take more time in the lower than 
in the upper grades. 

When the replies from secondary teachers 
are reported according to the subject field, 
differences likewise appear. Teachers of science, 
household arts, and vocational education all 
were above average, by 50 percent or more, 
in the amount of time devoted to the prepara- 
tion of learning materials for pupils. ‘Teachers 
of household arts and of vocational education 
were above the average in the amount of in- 
dividual work with pupils outside of class and 
in conferences with parents and other adults 
regarding their pupils. Correcting homework 
and tests took 6.5 hours on the average for 
English teachers, as compared with the aver- 
age of 3.9 for all secondary teachers. Business 
education teachers were also above average, 
with 5.5 hours for correcting papers. Teachers 
of social studies reported an average of 4.5 
hours a week for preparation, as compared 


7 


with 3.7 hours for all secondary teachers. 


TABLE 11—AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK GIVEN TO VARIOUS 
DUTIES, ACCORDING TO GRADE LEVEL OR MAJOR SUBJECT TAUGHT 

















Ss 

Class Out-of-class Miscel- Total 

Grade level or major subject instruc- instructional laneous all 
tion duties duties duties* 

1 2 3 4 5 
Elementary 

Kindergarten 26.3 8.5 5.5 40.3 
a 26.6 11.5 7.5 45.5 
Grade II 26.8 11.9 6.1 46.8 
0 ee aT .7 11.5 7.5 46.6 

. Grade IV...... 28.6 11.8 6.5 46.8 
4 Sere 28.5 13.3 7.5 49.4 
Grade VI...... 28.9 11.5 7.7 48.0 
Grade VII or VIII 29.2 12.5 8.3 50.0 

All elementary... 28.3 11.9 7.7 17.8 

Secondary 

0 re 22.3 14.2 a3 3 418.6 
Mathematics....... 23.4 11.4 10.1 14.9 
Social studies. ........... 22.2 13.3 12.7 48.2 
Business education. ......... 23.4 13.3 12.4 49.1 
ET Ee Biin noc Ghd 4x ee rs és 0b ewieua ss Cbeeeenseeen 22.9 13.1 10.9 47.0 
Household arts........ 23.3 14.7 11.9 49.8 
Vocational subjects.......... 24.2 12.8 14.2 48.2 
Foreign language............ 22.8 12.1 12.0 46.8 
Health and physical education. . 23.3 8.3 14.5 45.1 
ME Os ooh 6b ose ccdecnaess ? 24.6 13.8 8.6 46.9 
Two subjects, time divided equally 22.4 12.7 12.5 47.6 
Three subjects or more......... 24.2 12.8 12.9 49.8 
pO See 23.6 12.2 10.2 46.1 
ee 22.6 13.3 11.8 47.6 

eT TEE TUP ER CCT CUeee ee 22.9 12.6 12.9 48.4 
CN A deke heb udeee 23.2 13.2 11.3 47.7 
23.1 13.0 11.9 48.0 


All secondary 





* Because of rounding, the numbers in columns 2, 3, and 4 may not add 


to the numbers in column 5. 
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Miscellaneous Duties 


Teachers were asked to report the estimated 
time per week that they gave, outside of sched- 
uled time in class instruction, to certain mis- 
cellaneous duties, as follows: 


1. Supervision of study halls 

2. Counseling, on definite schedule 

3. Activities related directly to official records and 
reports for the teacher’s own pupils (report 
cards, attendance reports, class registers, order- 
ing textbooks and supplies, and the like) 

4. Other types of official records, such as reports 
on professional study completed, personnel 
questionnaires 

5. Assemblies, planning and responsibility for 

6. Monitorial or managerial functions such as hall 
duty, lunchroom duty, playground duty, traffic 
duty 





7. School savings or banking; selling milk; «x 
ing money for national, community, or s 
funds 

8. Assisting principal with office duties 

9. Administrative assignments within the s 
(grade chairmanship, chairman of sche 
committee, handling supplies or textbooks 
whole school, head teacher in elementary s 
without a resident principal, first-aid chair: 
responsibility for school testing program, ¢ 

10. Faculty meetings with the principal 

11. Departmental meetings, curriculum committ 
and other similar conferences 

12. Coaching athletics 

13. Sponsorship of pupil organizations or acti 

14. Other assignments. 


The following instructions were given 
the questionnaire blank in asking for the t 
devoted to each of these activities: 


TABLE 12.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS REPORTING TIME GIVEN TO CERTAIN 
OUT-OF-CLASS INSTRUCTIONAL DUTIES, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
HOURS PER WEEK FOR EACH, ACCORDING TO GRADE OR SUBJECT 














Preparing Individual Conferences Correcting Persona 
Item learning work with with parents homework preparation 
materials pupils or others re- and class for 
lating to pupils tests teaching 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Percent of teachers reporting this activity: 
EE ee er ae 90% 62% 72% 86% 85 
Secondary...... 72 69 63 95 87 
All teachers... ‘ arehhe unas ‘ 83% 64% 69% 90% 8 
Percent of those reporting the activity who urgently need 
more time for it: 
PEE ES 19% 30% 16% 8% is 
Secondary...... 19 33 26 14 } 
cnt canada area weenie Gig snerein eee 19% 31% 19% 11% 
Average hours per week devoted to the activity; average 
based on all teachers in each group, including those not 
reporting the activity: 
Elementary: 
EE. cis kcnndkeennee 4.1 hrs. 0.4 hrs, 1.3 hrs 0.2 hrs 4 
ee §.1 1.0 1.2 1.6 5 
Grade II 4.3 $.3 1.2 2.8 - 
Grade III 3.4 1.1 1.1 3.4 5 
Grade IV... 3.1 1.1 1.0 4.0 2.6 
Grade V 9.8 1.4 1.0 4.8 3.2 
Grade VI... 2.5 4.3 0.9 4.1 2.8 
Grade VII or VIII 2.4 3.3 0.7 4.8 3.3 
All elementary 3.5 hrs. 1.2 hrs. 1.0 hrs. 3.4 hrs. 2.8 
Secondary: 
a eee 1.4 hrs. 1.6 hrs, 1.1 hrs 6.5 hrs. 3.7 
Mathematics. ... 1.4 1.8 1.0 4.5 2.8 
Social studies 1.8 a.2 1.0 4.9 4.5 
Business education. . 1.3 1.9 1.0 5.$ 3.7 
BD. dds escccscee 2.8 1.5 1.0 4.2 3.8 
Household arts. . Lah 3.3 2.4 2.3 3.0 3.8 
Vocational education..... 3.0 2.4 2.2 2.4 2.8 
Foreign language............ Baa 1.7 1.1 4.6 3.6 
Health and physical education. . . 1.0 0.8 0.6 2.7 $.3 
Pe I 6.0066: 0c0bdbea sare. 4.6 2.3 1.0 2.3 3.7 
Two subjects, time divided equally 2.2 1.1 1.1 4.6 3.7 
Three or more subjects....... 4.5 1.4 1.0 4.8 4.1 
PE GA 66.0 6ecccecel 2.0 4.3 1.0 4.5 3.4 
Senior high............ 1.6 1.8 1.1 5.2 3.6 
ee ere 2.0 1.6 1.2 4.2 3.8 
Women “e 1.7 1.6 1.1 5.1 3.6 
All secondary. .... 1.8 hrs. 1.6 hrs. 1.1 hrs. 4.7 hrs. 3 
Sd 6s i004 ch Rb denintens dba ae ae bade 2.9 hrs. 1.3 hrs. 1.0 hrs. 3.9 hrs B.1 
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1. Please report on a weekly basis—so many min 
utes or hours per week. Some activities come 
around only once a month, or once a semester, 
or even once a year. For these, try to estimate 
your total hours each time the activity occurs 
and then divide by the appropriate number of 
weeks. Divide by four for monthly activities; or 
by the number of weeks in the semester or other 
time interval. 

. Include time at school and time out of school 
but omit any time devoted to these activities 
during your scheduled hours of classroom teach- 
ing or homeroom or study-hall duty. 


nm 


The total amount of time devoted to these 
various activities combined is reported in the 
averages and distributions in Tables 9, 10, 
and 11. Table 13 gives information for each 
separate activity on the percent of teachers re- 
porting it and on the average hours per week 
devoted to the activity (a) by the teachers 
reporting the activity, and (b) by all teachers 
represented in the study, including those not 
reporting the activity. The second is the type 
of average used in Tables 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

All activities listed in Table 13, except study 
halls, were reported by both elementary and 


secondary teachers. However, the only activi- 
ties reported by as many as 50 percent of the 
teachers were the following four: (a) class 
records and reports, (b) monitorial duties 
other than study halls, (c) handling money, 
and (d) faculty meetings. 

The greatest differences between elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, other than study 
halls, were in the percents reporting the fol- 
lowing four activities: (a) counseling on a 
definite schedule, reported by 9 percent of 
elementary and 19 percent of secondary teach- 
ers; (b) coaching athletics, 6 percent of ele- 
mentary and 16 percent of secondary teachers 
(28 percent of men secondary teachers) ; (c) 
sponsoring pupil organizations, 16 percent of 
elementary and 75 percent of secondary teach- 
ers; and (d) miscellaneous “other assign- 
ments,” reported by 12 percent of elementary 
and 20 percent of secondary teachers. 

The amount of time devoted to each ac- 
tivity, as averaged for the teachers reporting 
it, varied from as little as 0.6 hour to as 
much as 7.4 hours per week. The latter fig- 


FIGURE I 


HOW THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHER DIVIDES THE WEEK 


(Average work-week of 47 hours, 50 minutes) 


Out-of-class 
instructional dutie 
1th, 52m 


Class instruction = 
28h., 15m 


Miscellaneous 
7h., 439m 





Preparing materials 3h., 30m 
Correcting papers 3h., 26m 
Personal preparation 2h., 48m 
Individual help lh. 9m 
Parent contacts 59m 
Monitorial duties 2h., 33m 
Records and report cards 2h, 18M 
Officia! meetings 57m 
Other ; 1h. 55m 


NEA Research Division 
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ure is the average time per week reported by 
the 28 percent of men secondary teachers who 
the 
basis of sex were slight, except that men de- 
voted more time to handling money, to office 
and administrative assignments, and to coach 
ing athletics. 

Secondary teachers who reported study halls 
devoted an average of 4.4 hours a week to this 
service. Other monitorial duties required an 
average of 1.8 hours for secondary teachers 
who reported them. The 83 percent of ele 


were coaching athletics. Differences on 


mentary teachers who reported monitoria! 
duties devoted to them an average of 3.1 
hours. 


The lower part of Table 13 shows the aver- 
age number of hours devoted to each activity, 
based on the total number of teachers repre- 
sented in the Only 
amounted to as much as two hours a week for 
the “average” elementary teacher: (a) class 
records and reports, and (b) monitorial duties. 
Likewise, only two activities average as much 
as two hours a week for secondary teachers: 
(a) study halls, and (b) sponsoring of pupil 
organizations. 


study. two activities 


Figures I and II 
form the major 
time by teachers. 


summarize in graphic 


findings on distribution of 


Time for Organizations and Community 
Work 


One section of the questionnaire asked the 
teachers to report the approximate amount of 
time given weekly to various types of organi- 
zations and community work. 
the replies is given in Table 14. 


A summary of 


Percents and averages calculated separately 
for elementary and secondary teachers, and 
for rural and urban teachers, are not given 
in the table. The most striking differences 
were that larger percents of elementary than 
ot secondary teachers (72 percent as compared 
with 53 percent) reported time given to par- 
ent-teacher that 
teachers exceeded elementary teachers (14 per- 
cent as compared with 9 percent) in the per- 
cent reporting time given to youth-serving 
groups. Also, it was noted that 37 percent of 
the men teachers were members of community 
men’s organizations, compared with 24 percent 


associations, and secondary 


of women teachers in women’s organizations. 


FIGURE II 


HOW THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHER DIVIDES THE 


WEEK 


(Average work-week of 47 hours, 58 minutes) 













Out-of-class = 
instructional duties = 
12h., 59m 





Class instruction 





23 h., 4m. 











Miscellaneous 
11h. 55m. 


f 








Correcting papers 4h. 45m 
Personal preparation 3h, 41m 
Preparing materials 1h. 49m 
Individual help 1h. 37m 
Parent contacts th 7m 
Sponsoring clubs, pupil activities 2h. 14m 
Study halls. 2h. 7m 
Records and report cards 1h. 49m 
Monitorial duties ‘ 1h. 10m 
epee Coaching athletics 59m 
Official meetings 57m 
Other 2h., 39m 
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TABLE 14.—TIME DEVOTED BY TEACHERS TO SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS AND 
COMMUNITY WORK 





Type of activity 


Parent-teacher associations 
Teachers associations. . . . 
Women's groups. ...... 
Men's groups....... ny 
Church and church school.............. 
Youth-serving groups... 

Community work.. 


Total of above organizations and services..... 


Percent Average number of 
of hours per week 
teachers ——___—_———_— 
reporting Teachers All 
the reporting teachers 
activity activity the stud 
2 3 4 
65% 0.8 hrs. 0.5 
70 0.9 0.7 
a . = 0.3 
b 1.5 0.1 
ckeecvae 67 2.2 1.4 
e ‘ R 11 Fe 0.2 
sensews is 27 os 0.4 
incnwdten 93% 3.8 hrs. 3.6 





® Membership in women’s community organizations was reported by 24 percent of the women teachers 
> Membership in men’s community organizations was reported by 37 percent of the men teachers 





The average number of hours devoted to 
all these types of organizations was as follows 
for the various teaching groups: elementary, 
3.4 hours; secondary, 3.8 hours; rural, 3.6 
hours; urban, 3.5 hours; all teachers com- 
bined, 3.6 hours. 

It must be remembered that this average 
of nearly four hours a week for participation 
in organizations and voluntary community 
services represents time in addition to an aver- 
age 48-hour week of required services. 

Some investigators of teaching load would 


III. Evaluation of Factors 


The opinions and attitudes of teachers and 
the observations of principals and superin- 
tendents are reflected in the data presented in 
this section. Some comparisons are made that 
show figures on teaching assignments and time 
schedules for teachers reporting little strain 
in teaching and for those reporting consider- 
able strain. The opinions of teachers on the 
relative weights of various factors in the teach- 
ing situation are reported. Specific conditions 
that tend to increase or lighten teaching load 
are reported, as evaluated by teachers. The 
opinions of a group of principals and superin- 
tendents of schools on trends in teaching load 
are summarized. 


Factors Related to Feelings of Strain 


As stated earlier, the answers on “degree 
of strain” inevitably reflected both the teach- 
er’s actual load and the teacher’s emotional re- 


say that at least a part of the time given 
organizations and community services shou 
actually be counted as part of the teache 
assigned responsibilities. That there is son 
ground for this belief is seen in the fact that 
49 percent of the teachers reported that th 
felt some pressure to participate in parent 
teacher associations and 51 percent felt some 
pressure to participate in teachers associations 
Only small percents reported that they felt an 
pressure to take part in the other types of 
activities listed. 


Relating to Teaching Load 


action to that load. The result was that som: 
teachers, who apparently were carrying light 
loads as measured by number of pupils « 
hours of work, were under considerable strain 
others, who were far above average on suc! 
factors, reported little strain. However, ther 
are clear differences, which are shown in Tab: 
15 for elementary-school teachers and in Table 
16 for secondary-school teachers. 

The elementary teachers reporting /ittle 
strain, when compared with those reporting 
considerable strain: 


Had fewer pupils—29 on the average as compared 
with 33; 

Devoted almost the same number of hours pe: 
week to class instruction, on the average; 

Devoted nearly three hours less per week to 
duties reported, on the average; 

Were much less likely to regard their teaching 
loads as heavy or extreme—31 percent as com 
pared with 75 percent. 
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Further details shown in Table 15 are con- 
sistent with the items already mentioned. 
There were substantial ditferences in the di- 
rection of heavier loads for the teachers re- 
porting considerable strain on every point ex- 
cept the hours of class instruction, and even 
there the slight difference was in the direction 
of longer hours for the teachers under heavier 
strain. 

Only 5 percent of the elementary teachers 
under little strain had classes of 40 or more 
pupils, as compared with 19 percent of those 
under considerable strain. The percent of 
teachers working a total of 55 or more hours 
a week was much less for teachers under little 
strain than for those under considerable strain 
—18 percent as compared with 27 percent. 

The comparison of secondary teachers on 
the basis of reported strain in teaching is shown 
in Table 16. Figures are given separately for 
men and women as there were differences on 
this basis. 

The men teachers who were under little 
or moderate strain (column 2) reported more 
pupils taught and more pupil-hours than the 
men under considerable strain (column 3). 
This was different from the figures for women 
teachers on the first two items in columns 4 
and 5 and from the figures on all other items 
for both men and women teachers. On other 
comparisons where there was a difference on 


the basis of strain, the teachers under consider- 
able strain were carrying the heavier load. 

As was true for elementary teachers, only 
slight differences on the basis of degree of 
strain were found in the average number of 
hours per week given to class instruction. ‘The 
percent of teachers giving 30 or more hours, 
however, was only about half as large for 
teachers under little strain as for teachers 
under considerable strain. 

The average number of hours and the per- 
cents of teachers reporting hours far above 
average were higher for the teachers under 
considerable strain on (a) out-of-class instruc- 
tional duties, (b) miscellaneous duties, and 
(c) all duties reported. For example, both 
men and women teachers under considerable 
strain were giving 50.2 and 49.6 hours, re- 
spectively, for all duties reported as com 
pared with 47.2 and 46.4 hours for those 
under little strain. The percents of teachers 
giving 55 or more hours per week were some- 
what :higher for men than for women and 
were higher for teachers reporting consider- 
able strain than for teachers reporting little 
strain. 

In general, the men teachers in secondary 
schools appeared to be slightly less satisfied 
with their teaching assignments than the 
women teachers. Table | shows that relatively 
more men than women felt that their loads 


TABLE 15.—DIFFERENCES IN CERTAIN ASPECTS OF TEACHING LOAD, FOR 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS REPORTING DIFFERING DEGREES OF 


STRAIN IN TEACHING 











Teachers Teachers 
Aspects of teaching load reporting reporting 
little considerable 
strain strain 
1 2 3 
Pupils: 
Average number of pupils enrolled, per teacher 29 pupils 33 pupils 
Percent of teachers having 35 or more pupils 24% $5 
Percent of teachers having 40 or more pupils 5% 19 
Hours per week given for class instruction 
Average number of hours........ ‘ 28.1 hours 28.41 
Percent of teachers giving 30 or more hours 31% 33 
Hours per week given for out-of-class instructional duties 
Average number of hours.......... 11.3 hours 12.7 hours 
Percent giving 20 or more hours oa 11% 14° 
Hours per week given for miscellaneous duties 
Average number of hours......... 7.3 hours 8.3 hours 
Percent giving 14 or more hours. 9% 14 
Hours per week given for all duties reported 
Average number of hours............ 46.7 hours 49 4 hours 
Percent giving 55 or more hours.. 18% 27 
Altitudes: 
Percent who regard their teaching load as heavy or extremely heavy 31% 75% 
Percent who enjoy their teaching assignments only ‘‘fairly well" or “‘not especially’ : 19% 44° 
R03 567 


Number of teachers.............. 
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were heavy. Likewise, relatively more men 
reported a low level of enjoyment in teach- 
ing. Also, 43 percent of the men reported con- 
siderable strain, which was slightly higher than 
the 41 percent for women. In Table 16 it may 
be noted that the men teachers under little 
strain were much more likely to regard their 
loads as heavy, or not to enjoy their teaching, 
than was true of women teachers under little 
strain. It is possible that there is a connection 
between these facts and the fact that men re- 
port, on the average, nearly two hours more 
of miscellaneous duties than do women. Or 
all of the figures may be related to the eco- 
nomic demands on men teachers. 


Evaluation of General Factors in 
Teaching Load 


Teachers were asked to classify nine broad 
phases of teaching load as to whether they 
represented light, moderate, heavy, or extreme 
pressure. The large majority of all the replies 
classified each of these factors, when considered 
separately, as moderate in its effect. Each of 
the items, however, was a source of heavy or 
extreme pressure for some teachers. Table 17 
shows for each item the percent of teachers 
marking it as a source of heavy or extreme 
pressure. 





“Number or type of pupils” far outra: 
any other item in the list as a source of pres 
sure for elementary teachers—S51 percent 
those who reported considerable strain { 
that the “number or type of pupil’ was 
source of heavy pressure. This may be co 
pared with 30 percent for all teachers, both 
elementary and secondary. 

For secondary teachers the item mentioned 
most often as a source of heavy pressure w 
the “requirements of extracurriculum respx 
sibilities.” “(Number or type of pupils” was 
a close second. 

On seven of the nine items, the differences 
in replies between teachers reporting little 
strain and those reporting considerable strain 
were greater for the secondary women than 
for the secondary men. 

A little more than a fifth of all the teac! 
ers reported “inadequacy of school facilities” 
as a source of heavy pressure. There was little 
difference between elementary and secondary 
teachers on this item, and relatively little dif 
ference on the basis of degree of strain. 


Presence of Specific Conditions 
Affecting Teaching Load 


A list of specific conditions—some regarded 
as favorable and some as unfavorable in a 


TABLE 16—DIFFERENCES IN CERTAIN ASPECTS OF TEACHING LOAD. FOR 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS REPORTING DIFFERING DEGREES OF 


STRAIN IN TEACHING 





Men teachers Women teachers 























Aspects of teaching load Reporting Reporting Reporting Reporting 
little considerable little considerable 
strain strain strain strain 

1 2 3 4 5 

Pupils: 

Average number of pupils enrolled in all classes. . . 157 pupils 146 pupils 144 pupils 164 pupils 
Pupil-hours per week: 

Average number of pupil-hours per week 604 pupil-hours 575 pupil-hours 564 pupil-hours 616 pupil-! 
Hours per week given for class instruction: 

Average number of hours.................. as 22.7 hours 23.2 hours 23.2 hours 23.2 hour 

Percent giving 30 or more hours............. ‘ 6% 10% 3% A 
Hours per week given for out-of-class instructional duties: 

Average number of hours................. 12.2 hours 13.2 hours 12.5 hours 14.2 hou: 

Percent giving 20 or more hours............. 12% 15% 15% 21% 
Hours per week given for miscellaneous duties: 

Average number of hours................. 12.2 hours 13.8 hours 10.6 hours 12.2 hours 

Percent giving 15 or more hours............ 33% 40% 20% 29% 
Hours per week given for all duties reported: 

Average number of hours................. se 47.2 hours 50.2 hours 46.4 hours 49.6 hours 

Percent giving 55 or more hours............... ; 20% 9% 16% 27% 
Altitudes: 

Percent who regard their teaching load as heavy or 

TE Se ey ae ee 43% 74% 33% 77% 
Percent who enjoy their teaching assignments only 
“fairly well” or “not especially” .............. 32% 47% 24% 48% 

PT I 600n0ccenkieceakes Side KRERKS< 182 136 301 211 
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TABLE 17.—CERTAIN GENERAL FACTORS OF TEACHER LOAD EVALUATED 
AS A SOURCE OF PRESSURE 








Elementary Secondary 
Men "Women 
Factor in teaching load Report- Report- - ee All 
ing ing con- Report- Report- oe Report- teachers 
little siderable ing ing con- ~ ing con- 
strain strain little siderable little siderable 


™ mber or type of pupils. . re 19% 
nadequacy of school facilities ee 15 
preci ech of extracurriculum responsibilitie s 7 
Clerical and administrative work.......... 8 

Requirements of instructional planning and class 
Ss 


CS cc Lekdas inp aed badbiiecinn ss : 
Guidance and pupil-adjustment responsibilities. ; 6 
Professional improvement requirements . 
Changing emphasis in classroom methods and 

EE ee eee 
Required community relationships............. 





Number of teachers............0.:- 


Percent of teachers evaluating this factor as a source of unduly 













heavy or extreme pressure 

















strain strain strain strain 
























51% 18% 35% 14% 44% 30% 
29 19 26 14 27 2 
19 21 44 17 43 18 
22 15 20 10 24 15 
21 7 18 7 15 12 
18 6 10 + 22 11 
13 10 13 4 8 10 
15 4 7 3 11 
9 4 16 6 

? 












teaching situation—were presented to the 
teachers. They were asked to report (a) the 
presence or absence of the condition, and (b) 
the effect on teaching load. 

Table 18 lists the 25 items as worded in 
the questionnaire, and shows the percent of 
teachers reporting definitely that the condi- 
tion was either present (“yes”) or absent 
(“no”) in their own teaching situations. On 
most items a few teachers either marked the 
answer “not sure” or left it blank; these 
replies are omitted from the table. 

Previous studies that showed the effect on 
teacher morale of the school principal’s atti- 
tude and ability led to the inclusion of sev- 
eral items about the principal.‘ Large majori- 
ties of both elementary and secondary and 
both rural and urban teachers reported that 
their principals were (a) friendly and sympa- 
thetic, (b) possessed of insight into classroom 
problems, and (c) forward-looking and pro- 
fessionally minded. On the latter two items, 
the percents were higher for elementary prin- 
cipals than for high-school principals. On all 
three items the urban principals were regarded 
more favorably than the rural. 

All of the 13 favorable conditions except 
two were reported as present by 60 percent 
or more of all teachers. Fifty-nine percent 
reported “audio-visual aids available when 
needed” and only 45 percent reported “‘super- 





Division 





1 National Education Association, Research 
23: 95-147; December 1945. p. 133-36 
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“The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration.” 





visors whose services are really helpful.” The 
latter is so worded that it might have been 
checked “no” if there were no supervisors in 
the school system or if the supervisors em- 
ployed had been unhelpful. Whatever the 
relative influence of these two possibilities, 
less than a majority of the teachers reported 
that helpful supervisors were present. 

Not one of the unfavorable conditions, as 
listed in the lower part of Table 18, was re- 
ported by a large majority of teachers and 
only one by more than 50 percent. Those 
which a third or more of the teachers said were 
present are as follows: 
















Inadequate restroom facilities for teachers, 55 
percent 

Class sessions frequently interrupted by bulletins, 

errands, or special events, 50 






announcements, 
percent 

Inadequate workroom facilities for teachers, 48 per- 
cent 

Special problems due to handicapped or unrespon- 
sive pupils, 39 percent 

School as a whole excessively overcrowded, 35 per- 
cent. 









In Table 19 the replies indicating that cer 
tain favorable and unfavorable conditions were 
present are shown separately according to the 
reply on degree of strain. 

As might be expected, 
little strain were more likely to report favor- 
able conditions, and less likely to report un- 







the: teachers under 
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favorable conditions, than those under con- 
siderable strain. The differences were less pro- 
nounced on completely factual items—‘‘library 
service offered” and “teacher has a desk’’- 
than on items that were in part matters of 
opinion and attitude. 

Even on the more factual items, 
there were differences that indicated that the 
teachers under considerable strain were some- 
what less likely to be working under favorable 
conditions than those feeling little strain. 

The lower part of Table 19 deals with un- 
favorable conditions. The differences on the 
basis of strain are sharper than when favor- 
able conditions were reported. It seems clear 
that the teachers under considerable strain 
were much more likely to be working under 
unfavorable conditions than were the teach- 
ers under little strain. 


however, 


TABLE 


Effect of Certain Conditions on 
Teaching Load 


The teachers were asked to state wheth 
each of the 25 teaching conditions, as reported 
tended to make the teaching load lighter « 
heavier. 
for each favorable teacl 


Table 20 shows, 
the percents of teachers wh 


ing condition, 
reported that the condition tended to mal 
the load lighter. 

Columns 2, 3, and 4 give the figures fi 
all elementary teachers, for all secondar 
teachers, and for all teachers combined. Eig! 
of the favorable conditions were judged + 
have the effect of lightening teaching load 
a third or more of the teachers who wer 
working under the condition. The rank of the 
items was almost the same for elementary and 


18—PERCENT OF TEACHERS REPORTING THAT CERTAIN CONDI. 


TIONS AFFECTING TEACHING WERE PRESENT OR ABSENT IN THEIR 


TEACHING SITUATIONS 





Elementary ‘Secondary 


Yes 


Teaching condition 


F awesntie enndtiions: 

Friendly, sympathetic principal 

Principal with real insight into problems faced by class- 
room teachers 

Forward-looking, professionally minded principal 

Supervisors whose services are really helpful 

General feeling among teachers that a sincere effort is 
being made to distribute load fairly 

School in which teachers participate in planning school 
policies and activities 

Teacher's preferred grade or subject being taught. 

Extra duties assigned of the type the teacher prefers 

Majority of the teacher's pupils appreciative, responsive 

Audio-visual aids available when needed 

Textbooks and supplies adequate 

School library service offered 

Teacher has a desk for own exclusive use 


Unfavorable conditions: 

School without a full-time principal... 

School in which favoritism appears to be an important 
factor in assigning classes and extra duties........... 

Unsatisfactory or inadequate clerical help. 

Special problems due to handicapped or unresponsive 
pupils.. 

Promotion standards not in accord with teacher's ideas 

Curriculum experiments, affecting the teacher's classes, 
that teacher does not fully approve ; 

Class sessions frequently interrupted by bulletins, an- 
nouncements, errands, or special events.......... 

School as a whole excessively overcrowded. 

Excessively noisy classroom surroundings. . , ‘ 

Inadequate workroom facilities for classroom ‘teache rs 

Inadequate restroom facilities ; 

Unsatisfactory or inadequate custodial service 





Number of teachers.......... 


Answer to question, 


“Does this condition exist in your 
teaching situation?’’* 





Urban Total 





No Yes lo No 





3 4 





41 
37 
25 
50 
63 
26 





830 1,075 





* Percents of teachers answering ‘‘not sure,”’ 


or leaving the item blank, are omitted from the table. 
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for secondary teachers but, in general, larger 
percents of the secondary teachers recognized 
value in the specific conditions. 

The condition judged helpful by the largest 
percents of both elementary and secondary 
teachers was the presence of a friendly and 
sympathetic principal. 

Table 21 deals with conditions assumed to 
be unfavorable. It reports for each unfavor- 
able condition the percent of teachers who, 
having reported the condition present in his 
teaching situation, also reported that it made 
the teaching load heavier. Table 21 is longer 
than Table 20 because it also includes the re- 
actions of teachers who reported that the ab- 
sence of certain favorable conditions made their 
loads heavier. Table 21 includes negative ver- 
sions of the favorable conditions listed in the 


upper half of Table 18. 


the teachers who 


unfavorable 


In general, percents of 
reported that 
loads heavier are much larger than the percents 
of teachers who reported that favorable con 
ditions made loads lighter. 

Five unfavorable conditions were evaluated 
loads by a 


conditions made 


heavier teaching 


teache rs 


cause of 
majority of the 
encing the particular condition. 


as a 


who were expel i- 


These were: 

Inadequate textbooks and supplies, 66 percent 

Majority of appreciative, responsive, 
60 percent 

Principal not friendly, 

Special problems due to numbers of 
51 percent 

Teacher has no desk of his own, 51 


pupils not 


sympathetic, 54 
difficult pupils, 


percent 


percent. 


The five conditions reported as sources ot 


load by the largest percents of the elementary 


teachers experiencing the conditions were the 


TABLE 19.—PERCENTS OF TEACHERS REPORTING THAT CERTAIN CONDI- 
TIONS AFFECTING TEACHING WERE PRESENT IN THEIR TEACHING 


SITUATIONS: 


TEACHERS REPORTING LITTLE STRAIN AND THOSE 


REPORTING CONSIDERABLE STRAIN 





Teaching condition 


Little 
strain 


Favorable conditions: 

Friendly, sympathetic principal 

Principal with real insight into problems faced by class 
room teachers 

Forward-looking, professionally minded principal 

Supervisors whose services are really helpful 

General feeling among teachers that a sincere effort is 
being made to distribute load fairly... .. 

School in which teachers participate in planning school 
policies and activities ; 

Teacher's preferred grade or subject being taught 

Extra duties assigned of the type the teacher prefers 

Majority of the teacher's pupils appreciative, 

Audio-visual aids available when needed.... 

Textbooks and supplies adequate 

School library service offered. ivahgod 

Teacher has a desk for own exclusive ae 


responsi ve 


Unfavorable conditions: 
School without a full-time principal. . 
School in which favoritism appears to be 
factor in assigning classes and extra duties. . 
Unsatisfactory or inadequate clerical help. . 
Special problems due to handicapped or 


an in nport: ar 


unresponsive 


Promotion standards not in accord with teac her’ s ideas 
Curriculum experiments, affecting the teacher's clz 
that teacher does not fully approve 
Class sessions frequently interrupted by 
nouncements, errands, or special events 
School as a whole excessively overcrowded. 
Excessively noisy Classroom surroundings. . 
Inadequate workroom facilities for classroom teachers 
Inadequate restroom facilities . 
U mentiafactory or inadequate custodial service 


bulletins, 


Number of sesiere. i 


Secondary-school 
women 


Secondary-school 


Elementary men 


Consid- 
erable 
strain 


Consid- 
erable 
strain 


Consid- 
erable 
strain 


Little 
strain 


Little 
strain 


3 4 5 
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foregoing five. The first three for elementary 
teachers were also the first three for secondary 
teachers, but two other conditions completed 
their first five as follows: 


School library service not offered, 61 percent 
Teacher is not teaching preferred grade or subject, 

58 percent. 

With few exceptions, the percents were higher 
for secondary teachers than for elementary 
teachers. 

Of these seven conditions reported as con- 
tributing to teaching load by substantial ma- 
jorities of teachers, four deal with such objec- 
tive items as textbooks, furniture, library 
service, and subject assignment. The other 
three reflect to some extent an undesirable 
relationship between the teacher and his pupils, 
or the teacher and his principal. 

A word of warning should be given against 
a possible misinterpretation of the percents 
in both Table 20 and Table 21. The per- 
cents are based on widely differing numbers 
of teachers, depending upon the number of 
teachers who reported the presence of each 
condition. For example, Table 18, column 11, 
showed that 26 percent of the teachers re- 
ported that textbooks and supplies were not 
adequate. The actual number was 574 teach- 
ers. The 378 teachers who felt that this con- 
dition added to the teaching load represented 
66 percent of the 574 teachers reporting the 
condition, but less than 20 percent of the 2200 
teachers cooperating in the study. 

In addition to checking the 25 items that 





are represented in Tables 18 thru 21, teach 
could report other favorable or unfavora! 
conditions affecting their teaching. The sa: 
pling of these reports given below may be 
interest as reflecting some of the things that 
teachers have on their minds as handica 
in their teaching: 


(Elementary teacher) My elementary classr: 
lacks proper lighting facilities, proper seating faci! 
ities, lacks room space for “interest” corners, lacks 
sufficient library books on children’s reading lev« 


(Elementary teacher) My room is the only one 
used for showing films so I must move my children 
out and in on Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 


(Three different subjects, man teacher) Bad loca 
tion of school shop, in basement, which makes tools 
draw moisture and rust badly, meaning constant 
work to keep tools workable. 


(Home economics, woman teacher) Hot lunch 
served in my classroom using all the home eco 
nomics equipment, thus handicapping my pupils 


(Two subjects, woman teacher) A three-minut 
walk and two flights of stairs for alternate perio 
(downstairs and upstairs change for each class 
so I am usually late to five classes out of six and 
physically weary at end of day. 


(Social studies, man teacher) Scheduling whic! 
points afternoons from 1-3 entirely toward athletics 
for football and basketball varsity practice. 


(Science, man teacher) The philosophy that extra 
curriculum activities that provide good publicit 
for the system are more important than classroom 
subjects. A growing tendency is alarming: pupi! 
excused in dozen lots for outside engagements du: 
ing school time—athletics, choir practice, band pra 
tice, cheer-leaders practice, color-guard practice 
nurse wants to check teeth, doctor wants to check 


TABLE 20.—TEACHING CONDITIONS THAT TEND TO LIGHTEN TEACHING 
LOAD 





Teaching condition* 


Percent of teachers reporting the 

presence of the condition who also 

reported that the condition tended to 
make teaching load lighter 














All 
Elementary Secondary teachers 

1 2 3 4 

1. Friendly, sympathetic principal............. 37% 43% 39% 
2. Adequate textbooks and supplies. . 36 42 38 
3. Principal with insight into classroom problems 36 41 38 
4. Available audio-vieual aids................ 36 38 37 
5. Appreciative, responsive pupils in majority. 33 41 36 
6. Teacher is teaching preferred grade or subject 31 42 35 
By Be NN GUNN n nc cnetsccocecesces 33 37 35 
i, Se GI, nccecdeeseuscteacces 33 37 34 
9. Forward-looking, professional principal 31 35 32 
10. Teacher has a desk of his own.... 28 36 31 
11. Teachers feel that load is divided fairly 30 30 30 
12. Teachers participate in planning...... 27 29 28 
20 25 22 


Teacher's extra duties are of type preferred 


- 
~ 





* For wording of each condition as in questionnaire, see Table 18. 
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health, ofice wants to check attendance, ten minutes 


lunch because of roster change... . 

English, woman teacher) The continuous pres 
ire put on students and teachers for money, money, 
money. Students have to pay for assemblies; many 
are too poor. Magazine sales drive, Red Cross 
drive, Community Chest drive, and a dozen other 
money drives during the year exert pressure and 
embarrassment on teachers as well as _ students. 
Sometimes I am collecting for four different projects 
n one day! Instead of developing benevolent atti- 

les it is developing hostility. 


Music, man teacher) Outside performances for 
1dmission prices: (a) place music department on 
the spot—it is necessary to devote too much class 
time for preparation for public performances, in- 
volves night work; (b) influences type of music and 
thus music curriculum is governed by public taste 
in entertainment, not musical values. 


(Social studies, man teacher with master’s degree, 
first year of teaching) Animosity of teachers to any 
new classroom approach—even tho established by 
research—by any other teacher. “We have done it 
for 30 years this way. Don’t try any revolutions, 
young man.” Makes load heavy. 


Fewer comments reported conditions that 


tended to lighten teaching load. —I'wo examples 
follow: 


(Business education, woman teacher) Very fine 
friendly atmosphere among all faculty members. 


(English, man teacher) Workshop at the begin 
ning of the school year when all teachers work on 
problems of their interest. This is a great help and 
a forward-looking step. 


Trends in Teaching Load as Reported 
by Superintendents and Principals 


At the time that the questionnaires on teach 
ing load were sent to classroom teachers, a 
brief inquiry form was also provided for super 
intendents of schools and a sampling of prin 
cipals in the school systems represented. The 
replies from 124 superintendents and 538 p: 
cipals are summarized Table 22. 

Nearly half the superintendents reported 
that teaching load in elementary schools in 
1949-50 was about the same as in 1948-49. 
Nearly one-third reported that it was heavier. 
Nearly two-thirds thought that teaching load 
was about the same in secondary schools; only 
about one-seventh thought it was heavier. 

The principals of elementary and secondary 
schools were in almost exact agreement, altho 
their opinions did not coincide with those of 
the superintendents. Twenty-nine percent of 
both groups of principals thought that teaching 
load was heavier in 1949-50 than in the pre- 
ceding year. 


TABLE 21.—-TEACHING CONDITIONS THAT TEND TO MAKE TEACHING LOAD 
HEAVIER 





Teaching conditions * 





Inadequate textbooks and supplies 

Majority of pupils not appreciative, responsive 
. Principal not friendly, sympathetic........... 

Special problems due to numbers of difficult pupils 
. Teacher has no desk of his own............. 

6. Teacher is not teaching preferred grade or subject 

7. Principal lacks insight into classroom problems 

8. Excessively noisy classroom surroundings........ 
9. School library service not offered. . . - 
10. Audio-visual aids not available when needed.. 
11. Extra duties not of the type preferred............. 
12. School as a whole excessively overcrowded.......... 
13. Interruptions to class sessions frequent........... 
14. Curriculum experiments that teacher does not approve 
15, Unsatisfactory clerical help. . — 
16. Feeling by teachers that load i is ’ divided unfairly. 
17. Principal not forward-looking, professional........ 
18. Unsatisfactory custodial service................ 
19. Promotion standards not approved by teacher. 
20. Inadequate workroom facilities. ........... 

1. School without full-time principal.......... 
22. Favoritism in assigning classes and duties... 
23. Teachers do not participate in planning... 
24. Teacher does not have helpful supervisors 
25. Inadequate restroom facilities ........ 


ee) 


Percent of teachers reporting the 

presence of the condition who also 

reported that the condition tended to 
make teaching load heavier 





All 
Elementary Secondary teachers 

2 3 4 
61% 75% 66 
54 66 60 
46 66 54 
48 56 51 
53 50 51 
41 58 48 
39 57 47 
39 52 44 
39 61 44 
41 47 43 
37 55 43 
39 48 43 
39 43 41 
37 47 40 
34 47 39 
36 42 39 
35 43 39 
38 38 38 
36 38 37 
33 38 35 
29 32 29 
20 38 29 
27 27 27 
30 23 27 
22 24 23 





* For wording of each condition as in questionnaire, and for percent of teachers reporting each condition, see Table 18. 
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TABLE 22.—TRENDS IN TEACHING LOAD AND IN FACTORS AFFECTING TEACH 


PERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 





Item 


Trend in elementary-school teaching load in 1949-50 as comps 


year: 
Heavier than last year......... 
About the same............. hia 
Lighter. . eS SS ae ae ee ee pe 


Percent of Percent 
Percent of elementary- seconda 


Trend in secondary- school tes ac ching load in 1949 50 as com] pared with previous year: 


Heavier than last year. .........-2ee.- Pebe wes <ecued 

GE GER GBs 6.605 ch vt cecace hvede een pen ea eegeen 

Es é: mevnneeed 00s s one nenbhe 080.048 
Developments that | may ‘tend to lighten teaching load: 


Efforts to measure teaching load and to equalize assignments. .... 


Increase in number of classroom teachers. 
Fewer special events and other interruptions in classroom 
Increase in clerical staff. ........... , 
Developments that may tend fo increase teac hing load: 
Increase in program of pupil counseling and guidance.... 
Increase in number of elementary-school pupils 
Increase in inservice education requirements... .... 
Changes in curriculum practices or materials... . 
Increase in number of secondary-school pupils 
Increase in extracurriculum activities. . . 
Changes in promotional standards. 
Median number of pupils per teacher in schools represented 
Number of replies 


superin- school schox 
tendents principals princip 
2 3 + 
ired with previous school 
32% 29% 
ery 46 $2 
22 19 
ou ctien wad ede 14 
cowee 65 
eres 21 
79 67 
eeeeces eee 56 37 4 
: work : ‘ , 52 53 5 
25 15 
re 45 34 
41 37 
head 31 34 3 
$0008 ewwie ® 20 23 30 
19 . 3 
13 32 3 
edeaviecdee 3 4 ¢ 
a4 ..7 26 
pupils | 
124 242 296 








The questionnaire listed four administra- 
tive developments that might have a tendency 
to lighten teaching load; school officials were 
asked to check those that were present in their 
local communities or schools. A majority of 
both superintendents and principals reported 
that efforts were being made to measure teach- 
ing load and equalize assignments, and that 
fewer special events and interruptions were 


being scheduled than in the preceding 


Of seven possible developments that mig 
increase teaching load, only one item w 


checked by a majority of any one of the th 
groups. Half the principals of second 
schools reported an increase in the prog: 
of pupil counseling and guidance; this 
velopment was also reported by nearly | 
of the superintendents. 


IV. Recommendations by Teachers for Improving the 
Teaching-Load Situation 


The teachers who took part in the study of 
teaching load were asked to give their sug- 
gestions as to what should be done to improve 
the teaching-load situation. The replies were 
of the free-answer type; no replies were sug- 
gested except as ideas may have been received 
thru answering the questions in the earlier 
part of the inquiry blank. 

In order to bring the recommendations as 
close as possible to their immediate teaching 
situations, the teachers were asked to give 
recommendations (a) concerning their own 
schools, and (b) concerning their own school 
systems, thru questions worded as follows: 


If you were the principal of your school, w 
would you try to do to improve the teacher-] 
situation in your school? 


If you were president of the local education as 
ciation, what would you try to do to improve 
teacher-load situation in your community? 


More than half of the teachers offered 
ommendations for principals and almost | 
offered suggestions for presidents of local e 
cation associations. Relatively fewer of 


elementary than of the secondary teachers a! 


swered these questions; e.g., 53 percent of 1 
elementary teachers and 69 percent of 
secondary teachers offered recommendat 
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principals. Teachers under considerable 
strain made relatively more suggestions than 
those under little strain. 


Recommendations to Principals 


Some of the suggestions for principals dealt 
with underlying causes and others with sur- 
face conditions; some asked that conditions be 
improved, others told how to improve cer- 
tain conditions. 

This kind of material reveals teacher inter- 
sts and attitudes but is hard to classify exactly 
r to summarize accurately. The recommenda- 

tions are classified as well as possible in Table 
23. Many teachers gave a variety of sugges- 
tions and thus are represented in several dif- 
ferent items in Table 23. The percents in 
Table 23 are based on the total number of 
teachers making suggestions rather than on 
the total number of teachers in the study. 
Omitted from the table were the replies from 
teachers who wrote “Don’t know,” or some 
ther comment that was not a recommenda- 
tion. A number of teachers praised the efforts 
ilready being made by principals. 

This section reproduces the actual words 
of a number of recommendations by teachers. 
They represent a variety of experience, which 
may throw light on some of the problems that 
teachers face. The Research Division does not 
necessarily endorse the suggestions quoted. 


Additional Personnel 


The suggestion that led all the rest was “to 
employ more people to do the work.” Alto- 
vether 41 percent of the teachers who made 
ecommendations mentioned the need for ad- 
litional personnel. 


“Regular” teachers—Most of the proposals 
for increased personnel merely spoke of more 
teachers, or fewer pupils for each teacher 

item l-a, Table 23) ; 29 percent of the teach- 
ers made this type of suggestion, often in com- 
bination with another idea. A few of the 
comments follow: 

(Elementary teacher) We are entitled to more 


teachers and if I were the principal I’d go to bat for 
all we are allowed. 


(Elementary teacher) Strive for smaller classes, 
not to exceed 25. 


(Social studies, man teacher) Try to add one or 
two teachers in order to give every teacher one 
full period daily for conferences, committee meet- 
ings, planning, etc. 


Several teachers (especially those in elemen 
tary grades) suggested that ‘floating’ teach 
ers or other assistants were needed to help 
in the classrooms: 


(Elementary teacher) Have one extra teacher in 
each school so that a grade teacher may schedule 


parent conferences and plan on school time. 
(Elementary teacher) a daily 
period of assistance by some adult (teacher, parent, 


Try to arrange 


supervisor, or older student) with immature group 
to allow the teacher some undisturbed time for the 
advanced and average groups. 


a) . . , 

Special teachers—Many teachers, especially 
those in elementary grades, were concerned 
about the needs of slow-learning pupils who 
cannot be given adequate help in large classes. 
There were many suggestions for special teach 
ers for these pupils. The need for teachers of 
special subjects was also mentioned. 

Among the 8 percent of replies that recom 
mended the employment of special teachers 
(item 1-b), the following are typical: 

(Elementary teacher) Have more special classes 
for retarded or advanced pupils so that the average 
would get more attention. 

(Elementary teacher) Train or employ remedial 
reading and arithmetic teachers who can help both 
teachers and pupils to understand difficulties. Em 
ploy psychiatric workers to help in guidance of diffi 
cult children, so that there is a continuing help for 
the unadjusted child, and each teacher does not take 
so much time getting to know the children. 


(Elementary teacher) It would be helpful to hire 
special teachers for music, art, and physical educa- 
tion. 

Clerical workers—The need for a large: 
clerical staff—or for clerical help in general 
was reported by 5 percent of the teachers (item 
l-c). Such comments as these were typical: 

(Elementary teacher) Have sufficient office help 
to relieve teachers of making out records, rol! 
books, etc., which take up time that could be bette: 
spent preparing class work. 

(Elementary teacher) Ask someone to come from 
the bank to handle banking; appoint one person to 
collect milk money. 


(Business education, woman teacher) Wherever 
possible, have the administration take over admin 
istrative and clerical duties now assigned to teach- 
ers in place of classes and thus free these teachers 
for a regular class load. 


Table 
23 shows that 3 percent of those who made 


suggestions mentioned the need for paid or 
volunteer personnel to help the teachers in 


Monitorial assistants—Item 1-d of 
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such monitorial jobs as “lunch duty” and “hall supervisors, librarians, nurses, counselo: 


duty.” The teachers made such suggestions as__ tendance officers and custodians. Some 
these: employment of administrative and supervis 


(Elementary teacher) Have part-time employees personnel, others felt that It would be 
to do the work connected with school lunch so that to spend less money for supervision in 
we don’t have to waste school time and ruin dispo- to have more classroom teachers. Exam, 
sitions. Have fewer teachers on yard, basement, and these comments follow: 


hall duty. 
(Mathematics, woman teacher) Make the parents. (Social studies, woman teacher) While it is 

conscious that it is their responsibility as well as sirable to have supervisory assistance, it is 
sirable to hire them at the expense of needed « 


that of the teachers to chaperone school functions. 
room teachers. 


y ° . ats, 
Other personnel—Various other suggestions (Social studies, woman) Too much ad 
for the employment of additional personnel trative help—two full-time administrators, tw 


mentioned the need for full-time principals, 


two-thirds time, and six on half-time, among 


TABLE 23.—RECOMMENDATIONS BY TEACHERS ON WHAT PRINCIPALS MIGHT" 
DO TO IMPROVE TEACHING LOAD 





Teachers Teachers 

Ele- Secondary reporting reporting 
mentary teachers little considera- 
teachers strain ble strain 


Recommendations 





1 





y to secure e additional personnel 
More teachers, smaller classes, lower pupil- ‘teacher ratio 
. More special teachers—remedial, for the slow-learning, special 
subjects is 
Clerical help 
. Assistants for monitorial jobs—study halls, playgrounds, lunch- 
rooms, buses 
(Included in total, item 1, are suggestions for more full-time 
principals, supervisors, librarians, nurses, counselors, attendance 
officers, custodians, and others.) 
» to improve the administrative management of the school... 
. Recommendations referring to general school-system policies, 
such as curriculum, depart mentalization, selection of teachers, 
consolidation 
. Fewer outside activities; fewer meetings: fewer extracurricular 
activities 
. Considerate or democratic attitude—joint planning, av oldance 
of discords 
. More textbooks and supplies, better handled and distributed. . 
Better management of such auxiliary services as lunch pro- 
grams, transportation, attendance, health services 
Better planning of school activities, so as to have fewer inter- 
ruptions and fewer rush jobs 
. Better leadership by principal in handling problems of pupil 
conduct; discipline 
. Better grouping of pupils 


(Included in total, item 2, are suggestions for shorter school day 
and for longer school day, for more constructive supervision, cou! 
and for increased services to pupils such as guidance and clubs.) Oft 

3. Try to improve the scheduling of the school program 

a. Fair and equal treatment to all teachers in assigning subjects, (! 
pupils, extra duties ener 
b. Providing a free period or other free time for every teacher every aber 
. Fewer different subjects or grades per teacher; assigning teachers pup! 
e ‘ cons 


to teach only their major subjects 

(Included in total, item 3, are suggestions for shorter periods and 
for longer periods, and for other reorganizations of the daily 
schedule.) 

4. Try to improve the school plant 
a. Try to get more classrooms; have less overcrowding 
(Included in total, item 4, are suggestions for more efficient cus- 
todial care of buildings; for better equipment for school build- 
ings, and for larger and better developed school grounds.) 

5. Other suggestions—increased finances, better salaries, study of the 

facts, and others 





Number of teachers making recommendations (percents are based on 


these numbers) 
Total number of teachers, including those not making recommendations. 1,370 
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f 60 seems too much. ... More classroom teachers 


Ql 


and fewer supervisors will permit the teachers to 
do better work. 

Elementary teacher) The thing that would help 
in our school would be a full-time principal who 
does not have a grade to teach—a principal who 
could give help when needed and a secretary to 
keep records. 


Improving Administrative Management 


The teachers had many ideas as to ways in 
which the management of the school, or of 
the school system as a whole, might be im- 
proved, at the same time lessening the strain 
on the classroom teacher and improving teach- 
ing (Table 23, item 2). Forty percent of the 
teachers made suggestions that were repre- 
sented in this section. 


Administrative policies in general—Consoli- 
dation of school districts, enforcement of at- 
tendance laws, the selection of teachers, the 
philosophy of education, the curriculum, and 
school grading and promotion plans are among 
the topics touched on in the recommendations 
counted in item 2-a. Eight percent of the 
teachers made recommendations of this type. 
While some af them dealt with matters within 


the control of the school principal, more of 
them referred to policies usually set by the 
board of education and superintendent of 
schools. A few samples follow: 


(Mathematics, man teacher) The difficulties, such 
as lack of enough teachers, are not such as the prin- 
cipal can correct. .. . The basic cause of all over- 
loading in our school is curriculum additions in 
the last 10 years .. . and many added developments 
. .. without any increase in the teaching staff, or 
in the school facilities. 


(Social studies, woman) Eliminate some of the 
courses where the demand by pupils is very small. 
Often classes of five or six pupils are assigned. 


(Social studies, man teacher) Get more enlight- 
ened teachers, acquainted with and enthusiastic 
about modern methods. This would cure some of the 
pupils’ ills instead of passing on frustrated, mark- 
conscious pupils. 


(Elementary teacher) The present grading sys- 
tem is at cross purposes with teaching methods. 
Much explanation and confusion could be eliminated 
with an integration of the two. 


(Elementary teacher) I would institute a general 
testing program for the entire school so that, over 
a period of years, a better picture could be obtained 
of each student’s inherent capabilities. At present 
there are no intelligence tests or other diagnostic- 
type tests being used, thus it is difficult to be scien- 
tific in determining proper reading grouping. 


Fewer Many teachers 
(about 9 percent in all, item 2-b) made ree- 
ommendations that general, ‘‘Let’s 
cut down on the activities.” Fewer programs, 
fewer clubs, less emphasis on athletics, fewer 


outside activities 


said in 


meetings, less participation in community pro} 
ects—a simpler life at school was wanted. 
Such suggestions as these were made: 


(Three subjects, woman teacher) I would start a 
campaign toward fewer extracurriculum activities 
and toward more class work. We in the small school 
are “extracurriculumed” to death and many of the 
activities accomplish nothing. Many teachers are 
dissatisfied with teaching because they are not per- 
mitted to spend time on real classroom teaching. 


(Foreign language, man teacher) Reorganize the 
extracurriculum activities into a system and limit 
participation in them by careful guidance. 


(Elementary teacher) Cut down on the money- 
raising activities. 

(Social studies, man _ teacher) 
places too much emphasis upon extracurriculum 
activities, with the result that school administrators, 
wishing to please the patrons, place heavy loads 
upon teachers. 


The community 


(Elementary teacher) Campaign for a return to 
education rather than spend the school hours getting 
ready big shows for the entertainment of the com- 
munity or presenting second-rate movies to augment 
the school income. .. . Most teachers love to teach, 
and count that day gold on which they do so without 
interruptions. ... 


(Home economics, woman teacher) Fewer extras. 
This week I helped with music department tea for 
all senior high music teachers in city. My girls 
made the sandwiches; it meant girls working dur- 
ing their free periods, and so, excuses to write. My 
girls also set the table and helped with the serving, 
as well as with cleaning up afterwards. Tomorrow 
we serve a luncheon to the student council board 
and adviser, and this has to be during our lunch 
periods. Anybody wanting to serve anything to eat 
usually borrows from the home economics room. 


One teacher who made some emphatic re- 
marks on reducing the number of extracur- 
riculum activities added, ““This sounds like the 
report of a ‘griper’ but it isn’t. I love to teach 
and I’m proud of the teaching profession but 
I sometimes wonder whether we aren't asked 
to handle a lot of ‘foam.’ ” 


Considerate and democratic attitude—Prin- 
cipals who wish to follow the recommendations 
of the teachers represented by item 2-c will 
try to make it possible for teachers to feel a 
sense of self-respect as responsible practitioners 
in their chosen profession. Among the com- 
ments were suggestions such as these: 
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(Science, woman teacher) Take time each semes- 
ter to have a personal talk with each member of 
the faculty. 





(Foreign language, woman teacher) Create some 
improvement in relations so that teachers will find 
administrators more accessible. There are too many 
“channels” to go thru. 


(Mathematics, man teacher) I would permit each 
teacher to have at least a small voice in the deter- 
mination of his schedule and load. We find out 
about ours when we report back in the fall. 


(Elementary teacher) I would ask the teachers 
to participate in planning the school program, 
especially in planning rules and regulations regard- 
ing extra duties such as loading buses. 


(Elementary teacher) Encourage social activities 
within the faculty group and participate in them 
also. The teacher load never seems as heavy when 
a friendly, happy atmosphere prevails in a school. 


(Elementary teacher, 50 pupils) If I were prin- 
cipal in a school with such crowded conditions, I 
would try to encourage and inspire instead of 
criticize. People can take constructive advice but 
too much of the other breaks the efficiency and 
enthusiasm of a teacher. 


Textbooks and supplies—Six percent of the 
teachers, representing proportionately more ele- 
mentary than secondary teachers, urged that 
better plans be developed for handling and 
increasing the stock of supplies and textbooks 
(item 2-d). The following are examples: 


(Foreign language, man teacher) We need a 
more flexible system of distributing supplies. We 
can get them only once a week during a 20-minute 
interval after school. 


(English, woman teacher) Better organization of 
supplies; I am still finding them scattered around 
the building. 

(Two subjects, woman teacher) See that the re- 
quest for schoolbooks (which are free) is made 
early so that the books arrive for the opening of 
school and not four months late as they do now. 


(Elementary teacher) I would try to provide 
more materials for remedial work for students with 
low mentality or low achievement. . . . Encourage 
the building up of classroom libraries to give more 
material for all ability levels in each classroom. 
Try to improve the quantity and quality of visual 
aids. 


Auxiliary and monitorial services—For the 
most part, the teachers’ recommendations were 
constructive in tone and were made in recog- 
nition of the fact that in some places they 
could not be carried out due to lack of funds. 
The word “complaint” might appropriately 
be applied, however, to some of the comments 





on the arrangements for hall duty, bus duty 
restroom duty, playground supervision, 
lunchroom supervision. Suggestions fron 
percent of the teachers (item 2-e) rec 
mended that better arrangements be made { 
the lunch program, the transportation of | 
pils, and other services to pupils. A few of 
these remarks are quoted: 


(Elementary teacher) In some way I would « 
rect the bus problem, by which children are on 1 
school grounds from 8 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. This g 
teachers an added responsibility, interferes with the 
amount of work they could do, and makes too long 
a day for the children. 


(Elementary teacher) I would use honor pu; 
in the high school to supervise playground activit 
and help with the bus supervision. 


(Elementary teacher) I would try to hay 
policeman to see that the children get safely ac: 
the street instead of having the teachers do 
Directing 19 bus-loads of small children across t 
streets is quite a strain on the teacher. 

(Elementary teacher) Our teachers feel that 
minutes is not enough time for lunch. We c! 
lunches, check washed hands, gulp down our ow 
lunch, and are on ground or hall duty once a w 


(Elementary teacher) Up to the last year, I took 
care of the “lunch children.” This year we 
experimenting by having college students take car 
of these children. The noon break is so necessa 
a teacher that we hope the experiment will 
successful. 

(Foreign language, woman teacher) Imp: 
lunch facilities so that one-third of the studs 
would not have to wait so long for lunch. T! 
classes held while the other two-thirds eat 
tired and restless. 

(Mathematics, woman teacher) We have only 2 
minutes for lunch; give at least 45 minutes. Bot 
pupils and teachers need this break to relax. Bx 
havior would be better in afternoon classes. 


Better planning; fewer interruptions—Item 
2-f of Table 23 shows that 6 percent of 
teachers urged that principals do more pla: 
ning ahead, so as to avoid rush jobs and reduce 
classroom interruptions during the school da) 
Coupled with this were suggestions that the 
principals might take their turn at various 
kinds of “duty,” and handle some of the ex 
tras, such as drives, themselves. A few of th 
recommendations follow: 


(Three subjects, woman teacher) I would try t 


improve the organization so that the numerous 


activities that interrupt classes here would be | 
on a definite schedule. Day after day our plans 
have to be changed without notice and a great de 
of class time is lost to various activities. 
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(Kindergarten teacher) Remove as many class- 
rocm interruptions as possible (I counted 16 be- 
tween 9:30 and 11:30 one Monday morning) in 
order to free the teacher to teach. ... I would not 
send announcements around to classrooms. Use a 
centrally located board and hold teachers respon- 
sible for knowing what is placed on it. 


Three subjects, woman teacher) Schedule an- 
nouncements at a specific time and use the public 
address system then only, except in real emergen- 
cies. Interruptions at any and all times by the public 
address system make the day unnecessarily difficult 
and nerve-racking. 

(Elementary teacher) I would post a daily bul- 
letin, or have a before-school period on the public 
address system, rather than interrupt classes. 


Discipline; grouping of pupils; other sug- 
gestions—Various other suggestions as to the 
management of the school, not covered by the 
foregoing items, were made. Some teachers, 
deploring such old-fashioned practices as 
marching the pupils in lines, felt that discipline 
was too strict. Others urged that principals 
be more helpful to teachers, especially new 
ones, in solving problems of discipline. Sugges- 
tions were also made for better counseling and 
guidance of all pupils, not merely those whose 
conduct creates classroom problems. 


One elementary teacher said: 


Since ours is a school with very few supervisors 
I would have less of a laissez-faire attitude and do 
more in the line of visitation and conference to (1) 
assimilate the young, inexperienced teachers more 
quickly, and (2) keep the more experienced teachers 
from getting into a rut. Some of the more 
experienced teachers assume too great a burden 
trying to maintain school standards because the 
newer, inexperienced ones have not been given help 
in becoming oriented. 


Many teachers mentioned problems of 
grouping children for classes. The length of 
the school day was questioned. Some teachers 
felt that the work could be handled better if 
the school day were longer. Others felt that 
in their schools the day could be shortened 
without loss in educational service. 


Improving the School Schedule 


A sizeable group of teachers made recom- 
mendations that dealt specifically with im- 
proving the weekly and daily schedules of 
periods, classes, and activities (item 3 of Table 
23). For teachers in secondary schools, rec- 
ommendations of this type ranked first in fre- 
quency, as 47 percent of the high-school teach- 
ers mentioned some phase of this topic. 


Fair division of duties—Nineteen percent 
of the teachers made recommendations (item 
3-a) that could be freely translated as mean- 
ing, “Divide the work up fairly.” The idea 
was expressed in phrases as “Don’t depend on 
volunteers,” “Don’t play favorites,” 
the assignments,” “Give the new teacher a 
break,” “Don’t give the men [or women] all 


“Rotate 


the extra jobs,” “Recognize the special prob- 
lems of the academic [or special] teacher,” 
“Adjust loads when necessary,” and ‘Make 
a careful study; use a formula.” 

There was little objection to inequalities 
due to tempering the wind to the shorn lamb, 
such as adjustments to lighten the load for 
the inexperienced teacher, for the older teacher 
nearing retirement, or for any teacher tem- 
porarily below par because of illness. But “‘un- 
fair’ division of duties was protested by a 
number of teachers. A few comments in the 
general area of avoiding favoritism, rotating 
assignments, and equalizing the load were as 
follows: 

(Two subjects, woman teacher) Run the school 
in a more democratic manner and do not have 
“pets” on the faculty. Don’t be afraid to distribute 
the load equally. 


’ 


(Elementary teacher) Distribute all necessary 
duties equitably among all teachers, not dump them 
year after year on the same people—either the 
efficient teachers, or those who don’t say anything 
but just take it uncomplainingly. 


(Elementary teacher) In our building most extra 
duties are assumed voluntarily. It may be demo- 
cratic but the same ones always do the work while 
others assume nothing. Extra duties should be 
divided and assigned, with teachers participating 
in such discussion and assignment. 


(English, woman teacher) Every teacher should 
have some extracurriculum work or be paid less 
than those who do. Some teachers do so little: 
others do so much. 


Also, there was praise for the principal who 
“plays fair” in dividing the load: 

(Social studies, man teacher) I would try to 
have it patterned after my own school. There is 
just so much work that has to be done and so many 
people to do it. Split it up fairly and squarely and 
there can be no complaints from anyone. 


(Elementary teacher) If one of us should have a 
heavy load one semester or year, our principal does 
all she can to lighten it the next year. 


Certain special groups are likely to feel 


that their opposite numbers are getting off 
lightly. Either men or women may feel that 
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there is sex discrimination; teachers of “‘spe- 
cial” and of “regular” subjects may likewise 
have conflicting views. For example: 


(Physical education, woman teacher) Divide 
teaching load evenly between men and women. Men 
coaches receive extra pay for after-school work 
and are excused from having a homeroom which 
relieves them of much clerical work. Women teach- 
ers all have homerooms and get no extra pay for 
after-school athletics or other activities. 


(Mathematics, man teacher) Another source of 
irritation is that in extracurriculum activities—for 
example, basketball and football—the men are dis- 
criminated against a@ they get about two-thirds of 
all the assignments. Too much favoritism is shown 
the ladies in assigning jobs outside of school. 

(English, woman teacher) Teachers with heavy 
academic loads should be considered just as much 
as the special teachers, who always have fewer 
pupils and free hours during the day. 

(Social studies, woman teacher) Academic classes 
could be reduced in size if half of the classes were 
not assigned to special teachers. Failures in special 
subjects do not cause a child to fail his grade. It 
is the academic teachers who must complete a course 
of study and yet they carry the heaviest student- 
hour load. 

(Elementary teacher) So many times there is 
resentment on the part of classroom teachers in 
elementary grades against “special teachers” in art, 
music, etc., because they do not take into considera- 
tion all the extra duties incurred in such depart- 
ments. Time consumed in going from one school 
to another, the number of preparations required, 
the time for getting out equipment and materials 
for various age-groups—these are only a few. 


One special group whose problems are rec- 
ognized both by themselves and by many other 
teachers as well are the new teachers. 

A tabulation not reported in this bulletin 
showed measures of teaching load according to 
years of experience in teaching. It would seem 
reasonable to expect that the teachers without 
previous experience (who made up 8 percent 
of the total number replying) might average 
a slightly lighter classroom load than the 
teachers of longer experience. This was not 
the case, however. The average number of 
pupils per teacher was, on the average, the 
same for the new teacher as it was for all 
teachers combined. The pupil load was a little 
below the group average for teachers in rural 
secondary schools, but it was above average in 
urban secondary schools. The hours of service, 
as might be expected, were longer for each 
group of inexperienced teachers than for the 
total of the corresponding group. 





Some of the handicaps faced by new tea 
are indicated below: 


> 


(Mathematics, man teacher, more than 20 \ 
service) With reference to seniority, I would 
the older teachers to decide whether they w 
their choices with reference to rooms, to perio 
to subjects taught (within the requirements of 


equalization) but not allow all three. The younge; 


teachers need a “break” too. 


(Elementary teacher, 36 pupils, first year of teact 
ing) I feel the principal should try to estimat 
accurately the abilities, health, time, experien 
and confidence of each teacher, and make den 
in accordance with these factors. New teachers { 
too many demands on time and strength along \ 
adjusting to the rigors of teaching and class pre 
aration. 

(Elementary teacher) I would distribute 


number of pupils fairly among the teachers 
thinking now of a beginning teacher (wit! 


seventh- and eighth-grade pupils) who was asked 


the 


to resign last week because he couldn’t handle 


children. The load was too great. This is one reason 


why beginners leave the teaching profession 


(Three subjects, man teacher, first year of teact 
ing) I would not take advantage of teachers w 
are teaching for the first time. Teachers with n 
experience could handle more classes and more st 
dents than the inexperienced beginning teachers 
This is my first year and I was assigned seve 


classes a day and more pupils than any othe: 
teacher. There are 10 others and all have taught 


before. 


The many suggestions included under iten 


3-a covered not only the need for equalizing 


} 


loads, but also ways to go about it. Principals 


were urged to inform themselves on how much 
the 


time various jobs require, to keep up with 


situation thru the year and make adjustments 


when warranted, to study the situation, 

to establish definite standards as a basis for a 
equitable distribution of loads. Such recon 
mendations as these were offered: 


(English, woman teacher) Teaching load is we 
handled in our school. Every time a new duty arises 


the principal surveys again the load of each teache! 


to see that no one is carrying a heavier load th 
another. Our teachers are well satisfied. I wo 


recommend this plan for every principal: frequent 


re-examination of each teacher’s load to see 
it is a fair one. 


(Music, man teacher) Attempt to learn at 


hand, by taking on some activity, what problems 


are present in key situations of teacher respons 
bility. 

(Foreign language, woman teacher) First 
would try to find out the time the teacher gives t 
jobs outside of regular classes. Secondly, I wo 
find out the nature of the job done. Three h 
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selling tickets at a football game is not the equiva- 


tent of three hours of hard creative thinking. This 
activity needs encouragement. 


' 


jatter 

Music, man teacher) Attempt to weight chair- 
manship responsibilities; seek equable distribution 
ot chairmanship and committee assignments thru 
surveying the situation thoroly. 


Elementary teacher) Have each teacher fill out 
a questionnaire similar to this; study and compile 
results; then try to apportion the load fairly (de- 
pending on the type of work done by various 
teachers). Many times all that is needed is an inter- 
pretation of teacher loads by the principal to 
teachers who feel they are overworked. 


(English, man teacher) I should attempt to make 
greater use of the existing teaching load-sheet 
information, required of teachers at the close of 
each semester’s assignments. 

(Elementary teacher) I would post a list of com- 
mittees, duties, and the like in the office and list 
the teachers participating in each, not as a means 
of pressure but to prevent further burdening of 
teachers already carrying sufficient extracurriculum 
duties. 

(Social studies, man teacher) I would have a 
teacher committee determine an equitable standard 
of responsibilities for the school and then help the 
committee maintain this standard except in cases 
where obvious infirmities and the like justify special 
consideration. 

(Elementary teacher, man) Evaluate each teach- 
ing load by some reputable formula and adjust 
loads accordingly. 

(Social studies, man teacher) (1) Make a study 
of teacher loads and local problems. (2) Discuss it 
with teachers and superintendent and board. (3) 
Plan adjustment of load on experimental basis. (4) 
Take action as soon as possible in future. (5) Eval- 
uate teaching load from year to year. 


“Free” time for each teacher—One phase of 
scheduling that many teachers mentioned was 
the need for each teacher to have a little free 
time each day for preparation, conferences, and 
the like (Table 23, item 3-b). 

Earlier sections of this bulletin show that 
37 percent of the elementary teachers were 
expected to eat lunch regularly with their 
pupils, and that 32 percent of the teachers in 
secondary schools reported no free periods dur- 
ing the school day. The recommendations for 
personnel to perform monitorial functions 
(Table 23, item 1-c) and for better adminis- 
tration of the lunch program and other auxil- 
iary services (Table 23, item 2-e) are related 


to the recommendations on scheduling reported 
ee 


1 Of the 673 secondary teachers listed in separate subject fields in Table 2, there 


teachers, who were teaching in one subject field only. 


as item 3-b. Illustrations of these suggestions 


are quoted: 


(Elementary teacher) Give the’ elementary 
teacher a free period during the day.... 
nerve-racking part of my job is the fact that I am 
with the children constantly from $ a.m. until the 
last bus leaves at 4:15 p.m. A few minutes of 


relaxation and privacy are needed. 


The most 


(Elementary, woman teacher, consolidated school) 
If at all possible, give the teacher a 10- or 15-min- 
ute break. In one school, the principal takes the 
children for a 15-minute physical education period; 
the teacher has this time alone to use as she sees 
fit. If an interested high-school girl could be allowed 
to help teachers, just as they take “office practice,” 
it should help the teacher and the teacher recruit- 
ment program. 

(English, woman teacher) Request that every 
teacher, especially of academic subjects, be given 
one period daily for preparation, evaluation, paper 
grading, library browsing, and the like. Altho I 
am given one period a day for special work with 
students, I am never sure I shall not be asked to 
take over the class of some teacher who may be 
absent that period. 

(English, woman teacher) Reduce the demands 
made on what is supposed to be a vacant period for 
planning and paper work. Often the free period 
is not left free. 

(Social studies, woman teacher) Try to use non- 
academic teachers in study halls in order to give 
teachers who meet 30-35 pupils in their classes some 
really free time each day. 


Teaching in major field—An earlier section 
showed (Table 21, item 6) that one of the 
background factors that added significantly to 
teaching load was the teaching of grades or 
subjects outside the teacher’s field of prepara- 
tion or preference. Of the cooperating teachers, 
28 percent of the elementary teachers were 
teaching mixed grades, and 45 percent of the 
secondary teachers were teaching in at least 
two subject fields.1 A small number of teach- 
ers, as shown in Table 23, item 3-c, made rec- 
ommendations in this general field. They 
urged that mixed grades in elementary schools 
be avoided, and that teachers in secondary 
schools not be assigned to subjects for which 
they lack adequate preparation. Mixtures of 
classes within subject fields, resulting in a 
variety of preparations, were also regarded as 
undesirable. For example: 

(Elementary teacher, 38 pupils in Grades III and 


IV) Have no double grades because they create 
an impossible situation, especially difficult for pupils. 


were 457, or 55 percent of all the secondary 
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(Mathematics, man teacher) I would make an 
effort toward giving each instructor no more than 
two preparations a day and no more than three 
at the most. The pupil load is all right in our 
school but the distribution of classes is one large 
headache. Special instructors have five preparations. 


(Three subjects, man teacher) Have all princi- 
pals note the qualifications of their teachers. I 
found that I had a French class assigned me altho 
I had not studied French in college. 


Other suggestions on scheduling—Various 
other suggestions for changing the daily sched- 
ule are illustrated in the following comments 
by secondary teachers : 


(Social studies, woman teacher) We have 60- 
minute periods; half of each is supposed to be a 
study period with supervised study. I think the 
plan is excellent. 


(Social studies, woman teacher) I would try to 
rearrange the daily class schedule to include 
longer periods but fewer of them in order to elim- 
inate study periods. 

(Business education, man teacher) Reschedule 


classes so that study halls would be smaller or else 
put two teachers in charge of each. 


(Social studies, man teacher) Reduce time of 
homeroom period and add one class period to the 
schedule. 


(English, woman teacher) A scheduled activity 
period, either daily or weekly, would eliminate, or 
rather lessen, the confusion caused by frequent 
classroom interruptions. 


Improving the School Plant 


Nearly a fifth of the teachers who offered 
recommendations for improving the teaching- 
load situation mentioned the need for better 
school buildings, grounds, and equipment (Ta- 
ble 23, item 4). For the most part, these com- 
ments merely said something like “More class- 
rooms needed” or “Try to get a new building.” 
Others proposed the better use of existing facil- 
ities. A few of the suggestions are quoted as 
follows: 


(Elementary teacher) I would try to impress on 
the parents (without “griping’”’) the seriousness of 
overcrowded classrooms; get them to want a lighter 
teaching-load so much that they would use all their 
influence in helping to bring this about. 


(Elementary teacher, man) Work as actively as 
possible for a new plant with better conditions 
thruout. Having 42 pupils is not as bad in itself 
as the poor lighting, old-style seats, blackboard, 
etc., we have to teach with! 


(Elementary teacher) Provide a suitable work- 
room for making mimeographed copies. Supply an 
easily accessible telephone. Supply better facilities 





for pupil activities—a place to get water, 
paint cups, etc. 

(Vocational, man teacher) Endeavor to replace 
all worn-out equipment in the shops with moder; 
equipment. Also see that breaks are repaired im 
mediately. 


(Latin, woman teacher) One _ typewriter 
building is woefully inadequate; try to get more 
Someday typewriters will be recognized as neces. 
sary tools. 


(Social studies, woman teacher) Arrange for 
cleaning of buildings and making of repairs during 
vacation periods to avoid waste of time and inter- 
ruptions of work during school term. Some teacher 
strain is due to lack of facilities and to unkempt 
surroundings. 


Recommendations to Presidents of 
Local Education Associations 


Fewer teachers made suggestions on what 
might be done by the local education associa- 
tion than on what might be done by the school 
principal. However, nearly half of the teach- 
ers did make such comments. In many replies 
the suggestion for the education association 
merely echoed that for the principal. Orh« 
recommendations applied more directly to edu- 
cation associations. 

Several teachers gave reasons why efforts 
by local education associations were likely to be 
unsuccessful. Such pessimistic comments as t! 
following—each from a different state—are 2 
reminder that good ideas may be hard to carry 
out: 


1e 


(Social studies, woman teacher) Our board of 
education is uncooperative. It hates all teacher 
o1ganizations—considers them as unions instead 
of professional organizations. 


(Elementary teacher) Our local association presi 
dent called a meeting last year to discuss teacher 
loads and salaries. The superintendent was so 
angry he bawled us out collectively and individu- 
ally. He said that was his business and we wert 
to keep out of it. When the schoolboard or anybody 
else told him what to do he was quitting. But before 
that he would fire us first. He said he hired and 
fired. We dropped the whole thing. What would 
you do? 


(English, woman teacher) I think many of t! 
principals would resent any interference on the 
part of a local association. 


(Physical education, woman teacher) Things are 
more easily suggested than done. Was president 
and didn’t succeed in changing the picture. Recom- 
mendations can be made, everyone agrees they are 
good, and nothing results. Perhaps we, as teachers 
are too pulite. Maybe we need to get a little tough 
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Science, man teacher, 20 years’ service) I was 
president for one year and there was little that 
could be done. Many teachers preferred a heavier 
load with larger salary than a lighter load with 


reduced salary. 


[able 24 summarizes the proposals for ac- 
tion by presidents of local education associa- 
tions. Items 1 and 2 deal with the same two 
deas that were represented by items 1 and 
in Table 23—efforts to enlarge the school 
staff and suggestions for improved adminis- 
trative management. In some ways, however, 
the method of approach was different. For ex- 
ample, associations can work for legislation to 
reduce pupil-teacher quotas in state-aid for- 
mulas. They can try to get a change in the 
method of computing such ratios so that only 
classroom teachers would be counted in the 
number of teachers. 


In suggestions for improving the adminis- 
trative management of schools (item 2), 
the topics were similar to those mentioned in 
Table 23. There was somewhat greater empha- 
sis on conditions that could be impreved only 
by board action or even legislative action, such 
as consolidation of school districts, improved 
transportation facilities, and a new look at the 
curriculum. 

The danger of exploiting pupils and teach- 
ers in misdirected programs of “public rela- 


tions” was mentioned, as well as the need for 
a careful evaluation of all “extra” activities to 
be sure that only those be encouraged that 
provide genuine values for the pupils. The 
baneful effect of commercialized athletics in 
secondary schools was also proposed as a point 
of attack by education associations. 

In connection with improved school build 
ings (item 3 of Table 24+) were many sug- 
gestions that teachers lend their support to 
efforts to secure bond issues for buildings, 
and also that they seek to secure teacher par- 
ticipation in planning educational features of 
new buildings. 


Opening the Problem for Study 
Item 4 of Table 24 deals with activities that 
the teachers association is particularly well 
fitted to undertake 
of teaching load for study, discussion, and 





opening up the problem 


reporting of facts. Many teachers made gen- 
eral recommendations along lines such as the 
following: 

(English, woman teacher) Appoint committee to 
study situation on all levels. Draw conc! 
make recommendations, present to superintendent 
for him to try to secure from schoolboard whatever 
is needed to remedy the situation. 


usions, 


(Social studies, woman teacher) Appoint special 
committee to undertake study, report findings, and 
submit recommendations. Work in cooperation with 


TABLE 24.—RECOMMENDATIONS BY TEACHERS ON WHAT PRESIDENTS OF 
LOCAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS MIGHT DO TO IMPROVE TEACHING LOAD 





Teachers Teachers 














Recommendations Elementary Secondary reporting reporting All 
teachers teachers little considerable teachers 
strain strain 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Point out the need for additional personnel. . 33% 33% Ly 34% 33% 
2. Advocate improvements in administrative management 24 21 22 23 22 
3. Work for improvements in school plant....... ie 23 19 23 20 21 
4. Open up the problem of teaching load for study, ‘disc ussion 
DS no nnpkkeae chances cae 14 19 16 16 16 
5. Make active efforts toward improved school support to make 
MOUNDS ons 65 6.csse%scuee ees eses 15 16 16 16 16 
6. Advocate improvements in ‘scheduling the s school program 18 13 16 14 
7. Work for better salaries (extra pay for extra duties; definite 
salary schedules, higher salaries in general)... . 6 7 6 7 6 
8. Seek to provide more contacts of teachers with parents 5 3 4 4 4 
9. Maintain working relationships between educational organi- 
zation and superintendent and board of education...... 4 3 4 4 4 
10. Try to improve the effectiveness of the educational organiza- 
tion (better meetings; more democratic leadership; com- 
i Chea 5 dara cele edaw oe Sib aed KS6 Ss Sek. roses bee 4 3 3 $ 4 
11. Work for the improvement of living conditions, sociz al status, 
ns Cr < oS60 6s ose eb and ows ou bows 4 3 3 3 3 
Number of teachers making recommendations (percents are based 
6 one hn ieed bes nes eKs 04 al 628 458 588 498 1,086 
Total number of teachers, including those not m aking recom- 
er... Lag aeousheecakevesstaccce eras ee 1,370 830 1,286 914 2,200 
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principals and parent-teacher groups. Our school- 
board would correct this situation only under con- 
siderable and prolonged pressure. 


Specific details as to content or procedure 
in such studies were also suggested by a num- 
ber of teachers: 


(Business education, woman teacher) A person 
from each school would be selected to serve on a 
county committee to study the teacher load in each 
school and to seek solutions from informed sources. 
After the study had been completed each person 
would return to his school faculty meeting and 
attempt to work out with them the details for their 
particular school. 


(Physical education, man teacher) Appoint a 
teacher committee in each building to make a sur- 
vey, using graphs and charts to show hour loads 
and pupil loads and “vacant” periods, showing a 
picture of every teacher but not by name. Appoint 
a “Professional and Security” Committee of the 
teachers association to approach the superintendent 
and board of education. 


(Mathematics, man teacher) Invite all teachers 
and administrators to list factors they consider 
essential in the determination of teaching load. 
These factors, included in a composite list, should 
then be weighted by the same individuals. If there 
are marked variations in ratings from the two 
groups, further study is indicated, as well as mutual 
exchange of views. Some common objective formula, 
the justice of which is accepted by all, is essential 
for the fair solution of this problem. 


(Business education, woman teacher) Have 
teachers make a written report of things such as 
are asked in items 16, 22, and 24 of the question- 
naire. Often principals do not realize how much 
time is required of teachers outside of actual class 
time. If ineffective, present it to other. adminis- 
trators. 


(Home economics, woman teacher) Call in 
teachers teaching the same subject and get reports 
as to ways various schools handle responsibilities. 
Then distribute to schools the information learned, 
showing contrasts in working conditions. 


Other procedures suggested included vari- 
ous types of discussion groups, lectures, and 
the study of related conditions. For example: 


(Home economics, woman teacher) Have lecture 
meetings, inviting principals, and hold discussions 
as to ways to eliminate red tape and clerical work. 
Try to encourage time for teaching and for con- 
ference work and for more individual attention 
to pupils. 

(English, woman teacher) Encourage a study of 
the effect of the short lunch period on children’s 
eating habits and tensions. 


Many teachers urged that careful plans be 
made for the use and interpretation of materi- 
[38] 


als derived from local studies of teaching | 
Thoughtful efforts at interpretation to pa: 
ents, with emphasis on the handicaps faced 
by pupils in crowded classes, were suggested 
Complaints to outsiders by individual teache; 
were particularly deplored. Some comn 
regarding these complaints are as follows 


(English, woman teacher) Work with the admir 
istration and board of education in keeping before 
the public the facts about teaching load, includi: 
class size. It is often misleading to speak of class 
size in terms of ratios and averages. Rather, a 
concerned should be aware of actual individua 
classroom conditions. 


(English, woman teacher) I would attempt 
educate the public and the schoolboard to the fact 
that a lighter teaching load would result in bette. 
citizens who would have more idea of what democ- 
racy is, rather than having to be trained by 
lecture method. 


(Elementary teacher) Issue certified, dignified 
statements of facts to interested persons but dis 
courage individual teachers from going about com 
plaining and seeking pity. 


A few teachers reported that their own 
ciations already were working with some su 
cess in this field. Here are two comments: 


(Mathematics, woman teacher) I’d have the wel- 
fare committee make a survey, and have a meeting 
with the administration to present facts. Our asso- 
ciation does this, and is insisting that each teacher 
have some free time for conferences with students 


(Mathematics, woman teacher) Much is being 
dene here to improve the teaching-load situation 
Each school has a teacher committee to receive sug- 
gestions and objections—which in turn are relayed 
to principals and to the association. 


Increased School Support 


Related to the foregoing group of comments 
but laying emphasis primarily on finances, were 
suggestions for public relations programs and 
other efforts to raise additional money to make 
it possible to reduce teaching load (Table 2+ 
item 5). Such statements as these were made: 


(Foreign language, woman teacher) An active 
public-relations bureau is needed to educate the 
public and convince them of the need for higher 
taxes. Parents and other taxpayers need to be told 
over and over: first, what good things are being 
done, and secondly, what more could be done if 
loads were less. Often only the parents of students 
in a large class have any cause to know why the 
situation is bad. 


(Elementary teacher) Stir up public sentiment to 
have the public vote enough taxes to construct ade- 
quate buildings and encourage legislatures to ap- 
propriate enough money to hire enough teachers 





load 


i 


Par- 
faced 
sted 


chers 


Elementary teacher) If taxpayers were con- 
anced that we were thinking of the gor4 of the 
child rather than the teacher when we ask for 


believe they would be more 


smaller classes, I 
sgreeable to tax raises for schools. 


Improving the School Schedule 


Fourteen percent of the teachers represented 
Table 24 made suggestions that dealt with 
ious phases of scheduling the school pro- 
Many of these were general comments 
effect that education associations should 
secure a fair distribution of duties, but 
few dealt with specifics. Several urged that 
the association take the lead in getting a uni- 
form policy adopted, for example: 

Two subjects, woman teacher) Set up some 
standards for reasonable teacher loads and request 
the board of education to use these in distributing 
assignments. 

Elementary teacher) Work for recognition by 
the administration, the schoolboard, and the public 
that many of the things that teachers now do in 
after-school time are a hecessary part of the 
school program and that time during the school 
lay—at least once a week—should be provided for 
them. 

English, woman teacher) Try to establish a 
schedule of activities expected from a given num- 
ber of faculty members. In other words, a faculty 
of 30 cannot do all the things a faculty of 60 does. 


Better Salary Policies 


As shown by item 7 of Table 24, efforts to 
improve teachers’ salaries were suggested as 
an activity for local education associations by 
6 percent of the teachers who made recom- 
mendations. Comments from elementary teach- 
ers dealt chiefly with the need for higher 
salaries and the need for a definite salary 
schedule. About half of the suggestions from 
high-school teachers recommended that efforts 
be made to secure extra pay for extra duties. 
These differences between elementary schools 
and secondary schools were consistent with 
replies recorded in an earlier section of the 
questionnaire. 

Teachers were asked whether or not they 
received pay for any of the miscellaneous 
duties reported (as listed in Table 13). Only 
3 percent of the elementary teachers and 18 
percent of the secondary teachers received 
extra pay for extra duties. The only duty that 
resulted in extra pay for more than 10 per- 
cent of the teachers reporting it was coaching 
athletics. Forty-nine percent of the men sec- 


ondary teachers who coached athletics and 10 
percent of the women teachers who coached 
athletics received extra pay. On a question as 
to the desirability of extra pay for extra work 
versus equalized loads without extra pay, 58 
percent of the teachers favored equal loads 
without extra pay. This majority included 62 
percent of the elementary teachers, 60 percent 
ot the women secondary teachers, but only 41 
percent of the men secondary teachers. 

The 
quently made with reference to salaries and 
are illustrated in the following three 


three types of comments most fre- 


extra pay 
quotations : 


(Science, man teacher) People don’t mind re- 
sponsibility and long hours of work if they get 
paid for it. I feel that too many schoolboards expect 
teachers to teach without eating. I love to teach 
but I find it very hard to manage a family of four 
on my compensation. To get the best teachers, the 
public must be educated to pay for them. 


(English, woman teacher, BA degree, first year 
of teaching) What this school 
salary schedule. Salaries have no basis. I get more 
than other beginners for apparently no reason 

(Physical Work for 
extra pay for extra duty—or if teachers voted so 
work for adjustment of school hours. 


needs most is a 


education, man_ teacher) 


Other Suggestions 
lines of 


Other 


teaching load were suggested by 


approach for improving 
small per- 
cents of teachers, as shown in the last four 
items listed in Table 24. A few examples are 
given below: 

(Two subjects, woman teacher) Our community 
has no PTA. I believe, if I were association presi 
dent, I would try to organize a good PTA to bring 
teachers and parents together to work out school 
problems. 

(English, woman teacher in first year of teach 
ing) If there were some means of recreation to 
which the teacher could be invited the teacher load 
would seem less. The work of the teacher is piled 
on while the play is subtracted from her life... . 

(English, woman teacher) Teachers in this com 
munity are regarded as outsiders who have plenty 
of money and free time. They are so closely watched 
that they have no personal life at all. 


General Comments 
Since this section undertakes to give a fairly 
complete summary of the recommendations 
made by individual teachers, mention is made 
ot another type of comment. Several teachers, 
who had shown their goodwill by replying to 
the questionnaire, expressed a lack of sym- 
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pathy either with certain questions or the 
point of view which they felt the inquiry 
revealed. These statements are representative: 


(Science, man teacher) There seems to be no 
place for my feelings in this questionnaire. I am 
quite satisfied with my work. If I were not I would 
not teach. If the conditions at this school did not 
suit me I would move. 


(Social studies, man teacher) Personally I am 
not “bothered” by teaching load. After my class- 
room work day, I find the time and have the inter- 
est and energy to do many other things. 


(Mathematics, woman teacher) Study it care- 
fully to be sure anything is needed to be done before 
stepping in. I do not feel that teachers in my com- 
munity are overloaded, abused, or underpaid. 


(Science, man teacher) I feel the principal has 
dene the best job possible in the teacher-load_prob- 
lem. We do not hear much complaining in our 
building. . .. I am glad I have a job in the good 
old USA in the American public schools. 


Some teachers felt that the questionnaire 
missed the heart of the matter in its emphasis 
on hours of work and conditions of teaching, 
and offered such comments as this one: 

(Three subjects, woman teacher) This question- 


naire would be more effective in its results if you 
could show what teachers would do with the time 





if their load were not so heavy: such t! 
research, creative writing, professional 
contributions to youth groups and welfare or; 
tions. Many teachers have so little time f 
things that they feel thwarted; the communit 
is defrauded of their leadership. 


Over and over the comments reveal 
teachers’ concern over failure to meet thx 
of pupils. Much insight was shown in 
ing to the conditions—such as large « 
lack of teaching materials, overcrowded 
grams, and interrupted schedules—whic! 
vented the teacher from rendering th 
of service desired. 

In general, the statements by teache 
vealed a realistic understanding of the \ 
lying cause of many heavy teaching | 
lack of funds, consequently lack of te 
and of classrooms. In addition, many te 
revealed a critical insight as to the deg: 
skill and leadership needed by princi; 
organizing and administering their schools 


the whole, the tone of the comments was 


jective. Many of the recommendations 
action by local education associations re\ 
a broad concept of the approach that 


be made by the organized profession in att 


ing a problem affecting its members. 


V. What Are the Next Steps? 


The earlier sections of this bulletin leave 
no doubt that teachers’ loads, on the average, 
are heavy; that they are uneven; and that 
something should be done to lighten them. 
But what is to be done and who is to do it? 

Theoretically, there are several ways in 
which the load might be lightened. One is to 
secure more money for the schools so as to 
employ more teachers and other employees 
and build more buildings, thus reducing the 
number of pupils per teacher. Another is to 
simplify and streamline the school program 
and reduce the services rendered to children 
so that there is less work to do. A third plan 
is to equalize the load of the existing program 
as fairly as possible among the teachers avail- 
able, and to facilitate the teachers’ work as 
far as possible. 

Actually, in many school systems only the 
latter plan will be possible. All funds for 
teachers’ salaries are being absorbed in raising 


salaries and in filling new positions on the 


of the old pupil-teacher ratios. The reduct 


of valid educational services would be op; 


by teachers and parents alike. Altho effort 


all three lines are possible, the greatest 


mediate improvement is likely to be made t 
adjustments within the existing framew 


of finances and school programs. 


In undertaking such adjustments, whet! 
in the local school or at the state or natio! 


level, the following basic procedures are « 


able: 


1. Considered policies should be adopted 


what constitutes a reasonable body of assig 


ments for a classroom teacher. 


2. Facts should be available, in a form that n 


analysis possible, of the total assignments 


each teacher. 
3. Systematic study should be made of each tea: 


assignments by means of a formula or ot 


objective comparison as a basis for equa 
loads. 
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4 Classroom teachers and school administrators— 
by becoming aware of the teacher load problem 
—should undertake cooperative efforts to solve 
the problems. 

Administrators and schoolboards, on the basis of 
their knowledge of teaching load, should adopt 
no new school services until (a) added person- 
nel can be provided to carry the weight of the 
new undertaking, or (b) old activities can be 
eliminated or curtailed in order to provide time 
for the new. 


” 


The discussion that follows gives illustra- 
tions along several of the lines indicated above. 
In large part, the material is based on reports 
sent in by the teachers and administrators who 
replied to the Research Division’s 1949-50 
questionnaires on teaching load. 


The School and the Principal 


The individual school seems to be the logical 
starting place for the effort to equalize and 
lighten teaching load. Good administrative 
management within a school will help to 
lighten the load for teachers. The many sug- 
gestions made in the fourth section of this 
bulletin, pages 28-40, may help principals to 
re-assess their practices and to focus upon any 
phases of their own school routine that need 
review. 

The assigning of classes and other duties 
to teachers is itself a definite phase of admin- 
istrative management. That it needs increased 
attention is suggested by the following sum- 
mary of practice and words of advice based 
on a study of California senior high schools: 

It is evident that there is no consistent philosophy 
held by secondary school administrators that guides 
their direction of policies arid practices of admin- 
istration of their most important asset for effective 
education—the teachers themselves. .. . Each school 
needs to study its own problem for the curriculum 
emphasis, the community demands, and the extent 
of the extracurricular program as it affects each 
situation. Each school should have its own method 
for equalizing and evaluating its nonclassroom 
teacher load.1 

Principals and classroom teachers may work 
together to advantage in developing policies 
to govern the equitable division of duties. An 
example of such a joint effort was the work 
of a faculty committee in a Detroit high 
school. —The committee was asked by the 
principal to help him develop a plan for divid- 
ing up the extra duties. A section of the com- 





mittee’s report, in which they proposed the 
use of a point system, is quoted below: 


> 


We first arbitrarily set a value of 20 
a class (one period a day, five days a week 
a class as a basis, we then decided on a value of 
one-half class or 10 points for a hall duty. All othe: 
class 


points tor 


Using 


activities were weighed in proportion to a 

or a hall duty on such criteria as these: 
1. Nervous energy expended (working with large 
groups of students, small groups, or no students 

. Strain of producing results before the public 

. Locale of activity (in the building, or involving 
trips elsewhere) 

4. Responsibility for another’s property 

. Time spent in preparation for and in perform 


rh 


w 


Ww 


ance of duty. 


In considering each extracurricular activity we 
attempted to disassociate job from personality, eval- 
uating on the basis of what the job should be worth, 
rather than how much time and energy a certain 


teacher gives to it. 


Standard Load: 115 to 120 points 


Points 

Single period class.... 20 
Double period class ; : 30 
Study hall duty eour 15 
Lunchroom duty ......... 15 
Hall duty : 10 
“es 
Outpost editorial 35 
Senior play 35 
Ticket sales 35 
Coaching full time, boys 35 
Coaching full time, girls 25 
Student Council, with supervision of hall 

duty by pupils 20 
Community performances, instrumental music 20 
eee 
Safety engineer 10 
Office practice period.... 10 
Typewriter repair........... 10 
Becker fepeir..........+% a 10 
Conservatory seas 10 
coe 
Used book store 7s 
Art for Outpost 7.5 
Senior commencement arrangements 5 
Senior class day 5 
Club sponsor 5 
Collector for Red Cross, Community Fund, 

Goodfellows, and clothing drives 5 
cee 
Art publicity for activities 2.5 
Annual sales 2.5 


The foregoing quotation suggests the diver- 
sity of activities of a typical American public- 
school faculty, and may offer suggestions as 
to a method of approach by other faculties. 


1 Murphy, Malcom Price. Teacher Load and Class Size in California Senior High Schools. Doctor's thesis. Palo Alto, California 


Stanford University. p. 276-77. (Typewritten) 


* Redford High School, Detroit, Michigan. Report of the Standards Committee 


Detroit: the School, 1946. 3 p. (Mimeo.) 
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The Local School System 


Altho it is the principal’s primary respon- 
sibility to make as fair a distribution as pos- 
sible of the duties to be carried, the plans and 
policies of the school system as a whole ulti- 
mately determine the total load to be carried. 
Policies on such matters as the extent of co- 
operation in all sorts of community enterprises, 
the number of pupils per teacher, the extent 
and variety of the curriculum offerings, and 
the staffing of special services such as health 
and counseling—all of these, determined by 
the board of education and administered by 
the superintendent, are reflected in the daily 
work of classroom teachers. 


Policies Governing Teaching Load 


The superintendent and the central admin- 
istration have a responsibility for being aware 
of the impact of school activities, and for estab- 
lishing policies to protect the efficiency of class- 
room teachers. Many city-school systems have 
adopted fairly definite policies regarding the 
personnel to be assigned to schools of given 
sizes. For example, a Los Angeles school docu- 
ment of 15 pages consists of detailed tables 
that show the basis for allotment of principals, 
classroom teachers, and other certificated per- 
sonnel to elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. The introduction includes the 
following statements: 

Periodic reports giving a summary of over- 
teachered and underteachered schools shall be sub- 
mitted to the board of education... . 

Periodic reports of the size of classes in elemen- 
tary schools and weekly teaching periods in junior 
and senior high schools shal! be submitted to the 
board of education.® 


Similarly, a number of school systems have 
adopted definite regulations as to the assign- 
ments to be made to teachers. For example, 
the following regulations of the Indianapolis 
Public Schools, are quoted as illustrative of 
a definite policy : 

1. The number of teachers assigned to any high 


school, exclusive of the principal, shall be in the 
ratio of one teacher to 23 pupils. 
. The standard daily load for full-time teachers 
shall be— 
a. Five single-period classes, one regular home- 
room, and one period nonteaching assignment. 


nm 


(Mimeo.) 


b. Three double-period classes, one regular 
homeroom and one period nonteaching assign 
ment. 


c. Two four-period classes. 


3. The normal classroom teaching assignment for 
a full-time teacher shali be 150 pupil-periods 
per day. Classes should not be organized with 
fewer than 15 pupils and the enrolment in 
classes organized on a full-credit 
regular homerooms should not exceed 35 pupils 
At least 74 of the total available time of the 
teaching staff in high should be 
used for classroom teaching.* 


basis or in 


each school 


Teachers’ Program Reports 

Principals and superintendents alike need 
some form of program record for individual 
teachers in order to make accurate appraisals 
of the teaching-load situation. While the indi 
vidual school can develop a record form of its 
own, there is much to be said for a systemwide 
form. The Philadelphia form used for senior 
high schools, reproduced as Figure II], is un 
usual in its extensive code for the reporting of 
activities other than teaching. 

A somewhat similar form adapted from the 
questionnaire used in this study, is shown as 
Figure IV. Figure IV might be adapted by 
a local school or school system, for making 
studies of facts comparable to those reported 
in the second section of this bulletin. 


Use of a Formula for Measuring 
Teaching Load 


A number of the teachers who made sug- 
gestions for improving teaching load suggested 
that either the principal equalize loads by the 
use of a formula or that the local education 
association undertake studies of teaching load, 
using some acceptable formula for the purpose. 
Again, while formulas can be used by a single 
school, there is value in systemwide use of 
similar standards. 

The chief value of a formula is that it 
reduces each teacher’s total assignments to 
a single figure that can be compared with simi- 
lar figures for other teachers. The simplest unit 
for such comparison in secondary schools is 
the number of pupil-periods of classroom in- 
struction. In order to place elementary and 
secondary teachers on the same basis of com- 
putation, the number of pupil-hours of instruc- 


*Los Angeles City Board of Education. Bases for the Allotment of Certificated Personnel to the Schools. Communication to 


the Committee of the Whole from the Budget Division, No. 1, September 18, 1947. Los Angeles: the Board, 1947. 15 pages 


* Indianapolis Public Schools. Standards To Be Used in Determining Teacher Assignments in the Indianapolis Public High 


Schools. Notice No. 12-E. Indianapolis: the Schools, 1946. 2 p. 
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FIGURE IV 





FORM FOR USE BY INDIVIDUAL TZACHER IN RECORDING TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 


Teacher: School: Date of report: 








A. Elementary teachers--report the number of pupils enrolled in your class 





B. Secondary teachers (and teachers of departmentalized work at any grade level)--Fill in each square below, i 
both classroom teaching and other assigned activities that are carried out on a definite schedule, such as 
halls, regular meetings of pupils organizations that you sponsor, or other assigned periods. Leave unassign: 
ods blank. 


Period Numb t Nwuber Class 
of 
ipils 
ret 





Number of periods in Number of periods Number of pupil-periods (the sum of the numbers of pupils 
regular classroom in- of other assigned all the squares above): 
struction duties a. In regular classroom instruction 


b. In other assigned periods 


C. Elementary and secondary teachers--Please fill in below the approximate nwuber of hours per week that you . 
assigned activities of any of the types listed. If necessary use fractions, as 1/4 or 1/3 hours. Include all 
assignments other than classroom teaching, including those listed above. 

















During your At other During your 
required hours _ times required hours 
at school at school 
Monitorial duties: Coaching athletics, the 
Lunchroom supervision ...... following sport (average 
Hall Guty cccccccccccccccece per week for the semester): 
Playground duty .......ee+. ° 
Study halls ...csccccccccece _ “ 
Other 











Other duties in connection with 




















Guidance, assigned ......sseseee etnsetiaee 
HOM@TOOM ZTOUP ceeseesecscecvece ——= 
Administrative work: ——— 
Grade chairmanship .......+. Sponsorship or service in con- 
Helping principal with nection with pupil organiza- 
office duties ....... cove tions or activities (include 
In charge of safety and list in-school clubs and 
POtPol .ocscccceees eoccee activities and also such 





things as presenting pupils 
in concerts or other functions 
away from the school, also 
school pageants, and the like): 








School faculty meetings ........ 








Committee meeting and comittee 
work, as follows: 





Other special assignments: 











Departmental and other school 
meetings, as follows: 








Estimated total hours per week _ 
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tion may be computed. Teachers and princi- 
pals alike have found such comparisons unsat- 
‘sfactory, however, because they do not include 
activities other than class teaching. 

One of the formulas for teaching load most 
often mentioned is the one that has been 
developed over a period of years by Harl R. 
Douglass.’ This formula, designed for use in 
secondary schools, was used in the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary Schools.® It includes: 

1. Number of sections taught weekly 

2. Number of pupils in excess of 20 in any section 

3, Number of different preparations 

4, Number of periods for “cooperations”—study 
halls, student activities, committee work, and the 
like 

5. Length of the class period 

. Relative difficulty or amount of work in the 
subject taught. 


Aw 


The result is expressed as a given number 
of “load units.” Medium-sized schools in the 
Cooperative Study averaged 31.7 units.’ 

Another formula, devised by John C. AI- 
mack, has been used in surveys and has been 
used recently in studies of elementary schools.® 
It differs from the Douglass formula in de- 
pending upon a report from the individual 
teacher as to the amount of time spent on 
work outside of the hours of classroom instruc- 
tion, and in the fact that the final measure of 
load is expressed in clock hours rather than in 
abstract units. The formula can be expressed 
as the sum of a series of factors, as follows: 
Total hours spent in classroom teaching, 

plus an additional number of hours which is a 

fraction of the first item, determined by the 

number of pupils in excess of 30, 

plus one-half of the hours given to clerical tasks, 

checking, and preparation of schoolwork. Can 

include extracurriculum activities. 


Ten different methods of computing teach- 
ing loads in secondary schools were analyzed 
and compared by Newsom and Pollack.® These 
writers pointed out the fact that there are 
two quite different ideas as to what should be 


5 Douglass, Harl R. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1945 


measured as teaching load. Classroom teachers 
themselves are likely to think of the ‘otal 
load, everything that teachers have to do both 
in and out of school in order to remain in 
good standing in their positions. Administra 
tors are more likely to think of the compara 
tive load, and thus are in need of measures 
that enable them to make a fair balance among 
assignments. 

Newsom and Pollack concluded that, of the 
several methods examined, the one best adapted 
to the measurement of total teaching load was 
a formula developed by Ward which used 
clock hours per week as the unit of compari- 
son.’ It was computed as follows: 

Total time per week in all assigned duties (includ- 
ing study halls and homerooms) 

plus 20 minutes for each lesson preparation, 

plus 3 minutes per pupil per class for the week 

for paper work, 

plus a reasonable time for coaching, sponsoring, 

pupil conferences, or other extra activities. 

The formula that Newsom and Pollack 
reported as being most useful as a measure 
of comparative load from the administrative 
point of view was the method used by the 
Division of Research in the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Schools.*! This formula, which used total 
assigned periods as the unit of comparison, 
was computed as follows: 

Total assigned teaching periods 


plus total assigned periods for cooperations 
plus a roster allowance for unassigned activities. 


A formula developed cooperatively by a 
group of school principals was reported by 
Frost.'* It likewise results in a unit of clock 
hours, and is computed as follows: 


Total assigned hours, including classroom teach 
ing and other assigned duties, such as play 
ground supervision, homeroom or other ex- 
tracurricular assignments, time regularly re- 
quired at school before and after class ses- 
sions, and the like, 

plus preparation hours, computed as one half 
the actual classroom-teaching hours and one 


“Measuring the 


Teacher's Load,” p. 112-19. (The latest revision of the Douglass formula is scheduled for publication in the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 35, No. 177, May 1951.) 
® Eells, Kenneth W. ‘‘Measuring Teacher Load.” Nation's Schools 23: 49-51; February 1939. 


7 Ibid. 


® Almack, John C., and Bursch, James F. The Administration of Consolidated and Village Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1925. p. 87-89. For application to elementary schools, see: Dawes, Thelma E. ‘‘The Teaching Load and School Costs.” 


American School Board Journal 117: 33-34; July 1948 


* Newsom, N. William, and Pollack, Richard S. ‘(Computing Teacher Load: Analysis and Comparison of Various Methods.” 


School Review 47: 586-96; October 1939. 


10 Ward, William A. ‘Figuring the Teacher’s Load.’’ Nation’s Schools 17: 22; March 1936. 
1 Philadelphia Public Schools, Division of Educational Research. Senior High School Teaching Loads. Bulletin 437 


delphia: the Schools, 1936. 


Phila- 


#2 Frost, Norman. “What Teaching Load?” American School Board Journal 102: 43-45; March 1941. 
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fourth the classroom hours for laboratory 
periods, duplicate sessions, and extracurricu- 
lar activities 

plus or minus an adjustment in preparation 
hours for exceptional load (pupils above or 
below normal maximum or minimum) 

plus an allowance for extra grades in ele- 
mentary schools. 





Considerable time is required to apply any 
of the formulas proposed for measuring teach- 
ing load. Most of them include a certain 
amount of subjective evaluation, such as ad- 
justments for the relative difficulty of vari- 
ous subjects and determinations to allow only 
part time for the hours reported for certain 
types of services. The need remains, however, 
for the use and for the further improvement of 
such devices. A point system for evaluating 
assignments, such as the example reported 
earlier in this section, is another approach to 
a formula for measuring teaching load. 


Cooperative Studies 


Local teachers associations and their mem- 
bers may either take the lead or give full co- 
operation in studies of teaching load in local 
school systems. 

Recent examples of such cooperation include 
the San Diego study, which was carried for- 
ward over a period of years, and the study 
undertaken in cooperation with the education 
association in Altoona, Pennsylvania.'* In both 
of these undertakings surveys were made of 
the assignments of individual teachers and 
policies were recommended on the basis of 
the findings. 

Other examples are the studies made in 
Detroit and Pittsburgh."* The Detroit study 
emphasized the fact of individual differences 
among teachers—that even with equalized 
assignments there were still great variations 
in the hours of service. Parent-teacher groups 
in Pittsburgh urged reduction in class size; 
it was estimated that in order to reduce aver- 
age class size by one pupil an additional $200,- 
000 a year would be needed. 

Sometimes it is advantageous to study a 
specific issue in teaching load. For example, the 
Superintendent’s Advisory Council in Cincin- 
nati appointed a committee of principals and 


18 National Education Association, Research Division. Teacher Load Studies. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1947 


(Mimeo.) 
14 ) bid. 


% Cincinnati Public Schools. /nterruptions in Class Activities. Cincinnati: the Schools, 1947. 4 p. Also: Brief of Superinten 





classroom teachers to make a study of 
ruptions in class activities. The Committ: 
veloped a list of types of interruptions a ( 
ing to origin, and obtained from teach: 
evaluation of the educational value of 
type and suggestions for eliminating the 
ruptions of little value.*® 

The Advisory Committee transmitte 
principals the most frequently offered 
gestions for diminishing interruptions, as 
lows: 


1. Operation of a systematic lost and found stat f, 
box, locker, or cupboard in each school ‘ 


. Communication of announcements by use of ne 
letin boards, mimeographed bulletins, o: 
address system at regular times, with a mi: 
of interference with other activities 


nN 


3. Issuance of office permits to visitors 


4. Systematic distribution of supplies. 


The Council also suggested that the 
pals’ councils and staff meetings within sc! 
continue to work on the problem. 


State Agencies 





Some fruitful efforts have been made 
state level, by state education associations 
other groups, at helping to meet the pro! 
of reducing class size. 

One suggestion for improving teachin ‘ 
made by many of the teachers cooperating 11 
this study was that a lower pupil-teacher rat 
be used iin fixing the number of teache: tl 
for distributing state-aid funds to local sc! 
districts, and that the ratio be computed 
as to include only classroom teachers. Thre: - 
recent examples of successful efforts in thes 
directions may be reported. 

In Maryland, in a legislative drive spea 
headed by the state parent-teacher organiza 
tion, the state-aid elementary-school teaching 
unit was reduced from 35 pupils in averag: 3. 
enrolment to 30 pupils, effective July 
1951.° The 1949 Indiana legislature, which 
delegates to the state department of educa 
tion the responsibility for making detailed 
regulations on state aid, increased state schoo! _ 
funds enough so that the unit of apportion of 
ment for Grades I thru VIII could be reduced 


ent’s Advisory Council Studies: Interruption of Classroom Activities. 1 p. (Mimeo.) 4. 


16 Annotated Code of Maryland, 1947 Supplement. Article 77, sec. 93. 
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35 pupils in average daily attendance to 


Trou 


30 pupils, effective August 15, 1950.'* The 
Gilmer-Aiken finance laws which became oper- 
ative in Texas in 1949-50 provide for allot- 


ments on the basis of one classroom teacher 
for each 26 pupils in average daily attendance 
n school districts of 1600 or more pupils, and 
for fewer pupils per teacher in smaller dis 
tricts.'® Separate allotments for principals and 
various types of special-service personnel are 
based on the number of classroom-teacher units. 

In addition to exercising an influence thru 
financial allotments for teaching units, state 
departments of education can also influence 
teaching load thru their regulations for ac- 
crediting local schools. 

State education associations also can help to 
create interest in local problems of teaching 
load. The California State Teachers Associa- 
tion worked with the California State Depart- 
ment of Education in a survey of class size 
and teaching load which was launched with 
a questionnaire to classroom teachers in April 
1950. The Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion appointed a committee on teaching load 
early in 1948. In March of that year, with 
the help of local associations, it sent a question- 
naire to classroom teachers and another to 
principals thruout the state. A later question- 
naire dealt with the need for school buildings. 
A preliminary report in May 1949 included 
10 recommendations to local school systems, 
the first five of which were as follows: 

1. Class size—That the maximum class size both 

at the elementary and secondary level be 25. 


2. Teaching assignments—That boards of educa- 
tion endeavor to secure teachers with a high 
degree of academic preparation and a high de- 
gree of professionalism; that administrators 
assign teachers only to positions for which they 
are prepared and qualified in order to insure 
the maximum benefit to children and maximum 
efficiency and morale among teachers. 

3. Planning-conference period—That during the 
school day each teacher be provided one period 
for constructive planning and conference. (As- 
signment to study hall, lunch period, or the super- 
vision of any other activity does not constitute 
such a period.) 





Indiana Department of Public Instruction. Revised Rules and Regulations Implementing Chapter 247 of the Acts of 1 


4. Extracurriculum activities — That teachers be 
assigned to 
they have qualifications by 


rience, and that cooperative planning by teachers 


sponsor only activities for which 


training and expe- 


and administrators precede all assignment of 
extracurriculum 
the end that the load be distributed equably. It 


that those 


duties and responsibilities, to 


recommended activities 


a continuous expenditure of out 


is further 
which demand 
side time be compensated for either in salary o1 


a lightened classroom schedule. 


Classroom equipment and a functional program 
of education—That communities ade- 
quate room, seating, library facilities, and other 
equipment to enable teachers to carry on eftec- 
tively a dynamic, functional type of educational 
encourages learning by active 


wn 


provide 


program which 


participation on the part of the pupil. 


National and Regional Agencies 


National and regional agencies work on 
teaching load thru 


of policies looking toward reasonable teach 


encouraging the adoption 


ing loads, and thru large-scale studies of prac 
tice and opinion. 

The present bulletin represents one of many 
such efforts on the part of the national pro- 
fessional organization of teachers. The basic 
national studies of class size in city-school sys- 


tems have been made since 1930-31 by the 
Educational Research Service of the NEA 


Research Division and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators.*° 

Other recent examples of activity on the 
part of the NEA include discussion of teach- 
ing load at the annual meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and at various work-con- 
ferences sponsored by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. One of the recommendations ap- 
proved by the Commission was quoted in the 
1947 report of the Executive Secretary of the 
NEA, as follows: 

Twenty-five pupils should be the maximum num- 
ber enrolled in any class or grade taught by one 
teacher; the total number of pupil-class enrolments 
taught by a teacher of academic subjects in second- 
ary or departmentalized schools should not exceed 
one hundred per day.™ 


1949 


of the General Assembly of Indiana. Indianapolis: the Department, 1950. 3 p. (Mimeo.) 
18 Vernon’s Civil Statutes of the State of Texas, Annotated, 1950 Supplement. Title 49, sec. 2922-13. 
1% Kansas State Teachers Association, Committee on Teacher Load. Teacher Load in Kansas. Topeka, Kansas: the Associa- 


tion, 1949. 10 p. (Mimeo.) 


* National Education Association, Research Division and American Association of School Administrators 
1949-50 Educational Research Service Circulars Nos. 4, 6, and 8, 


Public School Systems . . . 
Association, 1950. 32 p., 50 p., 29 p. (Offset) 


™ Givens, Willard E. Our Teachers: Annual Report of the Profession to the Public. 


Association, 1947. p. 13. 
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The NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers has given attention to the topic in various 
conferences. A 1949 committee of the Depart- 
ment developed a helpful checklist for evaluat- 
ing background factors affecting teaching load, 
under the following headings: 


. Physical facilities 

. Human relationships 

. The curriculum and program 

. General employment conditions 


wrt wn = 


. Professional associations.” 


The United States Office of Education 
recently published a series of pamphlets on 
class size. The teachers cooperating in this, as 
in other studies, emphasized constantly their 
concern for the quality of service rendered 
to children, as limited by classes too large 
for individual teaching.** 

The study calls attention to the fact that 
teachers prefer small classes, but that appar- 
ently few of them take advantage of the chance 
to teach differently the occasional small class 
that is formed. A few examples of differenti- 
ated technics, for both large and small classes, 
are reported.** 

The regional accrediting agencies have ex- 
erted much influence on teaching load, both 
thru their own accrediting standards and in 
the influence their standards have had on those 
adopted by state departments of education. 
The most recent compilation of the standards 
for accreditation of secondary schools set by 





the five regional associations shows that 
of them set standards for teaching load 
pressed in number of periods taught pe: 
number of pupil-periods, or maximum nu: 
of pupils per class.*° 


A Concerted Attack on the Problem 


For the best interests of education, for t 
welfare of pupils and of teachers, it is impe: 
tive that every effort be made to lighten 
to equalize the working assignments of teac! 
ers. Principals can (a) evaluate practices 
their own schools, (b) work with 
groups in finding solutions to problems, 
(c) cooperate in systemwide studies. Superi: 
tendents of schools can (a) recognize 
the problem demands time and attention a: 
(b) work with school principals, educat 
associations, and other groups in the effort : 
develop helpful policies. Education ass: 
tion leaders can (a) schedule the topic 
program discussions and (b) appoint com 
tees and make studies that will lead to o; 
ing up the topic for attention and impr 
ment. Individual classroom teachers can 
try to arouse interest in studying the pri 
in their own schools or communities, (b 
operate in local studies, by service on com: 
tees or by supplying information when 
quested, and (c) do the very best they 
at a high professional level of effort, to : 
the individual needs of their pupils in c 
of whatever size they are teaching. 


taculty 


* National Education Association, Department of Classroom Teachers. Factors Making or Marring Good Teaching. Washi: 


D. C.: the Department, 1950. 17 p. 


* Tompkins, Ellsworth. What Teachers Say About Class Size. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, ( 
No. 311. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1949. 45 p. 

* Tompkins, Ellsworth. Large and Small Classes in Secondary Schools. U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Ag 
Circular No. 306. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1949. 30 p. 


* National Education Association, Research Division. Standards for Accreditation of Secondary Schools Set b» 
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Accrediting Associations. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1949. 25 p. (Mimeo.) 
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APPENDIX 


BXCERPTS FROM QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO TEACHERS 
(The First Three Pages of the Six-Page Questionnaire) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. ¢€ 


Research Division October 1940 


) THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Because teacher load is so important in efficiency and morale, the Research Division is asking small groups of teachers 
all over the country to give us facts and opinions about their own teaching load. 

We hope that you will help us by answering the questions that follow. Please use the business reply envelope that 
comes with the questionnaire and mail your reply, unsigned, direct to the Research Division. No individual and | 


system will be identified in the reports of the study. 


a 
pa 

















of ’ o2 
~~ fs At / 4 
Phere A) Nudithncd 
Director, Re h I 
FACTS AND OPINIONS ON TEACHER LOAD, 1949-50 
Suggestions: 8. (Elementary teachers only r of { 
“iis . Please report the number of elementary pur 
Please glance over the entire blank before marking it. (2 now enrolled in your class 
wer each question, reading the directions carefully and making ‘ 
(If y é her € 
mates where necessary. Reply in terms of your present assign- Ee a ? a 
3) After marking your blank, look again to be sure that you hiahscbnal teachers only" —Que a 
have answered every question. 
9. (High-school teachers only Classes and pur taugl 
a. Plea t for each class that you teach, a for y 
ACKGROUN . 2MATION 1 é 
1, BACKGROUND INFORMATION homeroom period, if you have one, and for any study ha 
that may be assigned to you 


1. State. Please write in the name of the state - 
in which you teach 


2. Size of community. Please indicate the population of the com- 

y in which you teach 
Open country or village of les 
Village or town of from 100 to 2,500 population 
Town or city, 2,500 to 10,000 populat 
City of 10,000 to 30,000 population 
City of 30,000 to 100,000 population 
City of 100,000 to 500,000 population 
Over 500,000 population 











3. Size of your school. Please indicate the approximate enrolment 
f your school in October 1949: 
Less than 200 pupils : 1,000-1,499 pupils 
200-499 pupils “a 1,500-1,999 pupils 
500-749 pupils ‘ __._ 2,000 pupils or more 
750-999 pupils 
4. Your total previous teaching experience, not counting the 
current school year of 1949-50: 
. No previous experience 10-19 years ead 
—_. 1-4 years 20-29 years 
_. 5-9 years 30 years or more o 
5. Sex and marital status: 
__. Woman . Single 
Man Married or widowed 


6. Educational preparation beyond high-school graduation: 
—. Less than 2 years 
—. 2 or 3 years, less than 4 years 
—.. 4 years or bachelor’s degree Homeroom 
. 5 years or master’s degree 
— More than 5 years : 
Study hall 
b. Duplicate preparations. If one preparation can be made for 
two of your classes, please put a circle around the number of 
periods in column 3, above, for both classes. Then connect 


Il. YOUR PRESENT TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 


Grade level of pupils. Please put a circle around the grade or the two circles with a line. If three or more classes are the 
grades represented by the majority of your pupils: same, encircle and connect all that are alike 

Kind Grn Gr. IV Gr. VI Gr. VIII Gr. X Gr. 31 If you have no duplicate preparations, 

Gr. Gr. M1 Gr.V Gr. VIE Gr. IX Gr. XI please make a check mark in this space 
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10. ‘High-school teachers only.) Length of class periods: . Actual school day: 
Please write in the a. Report the actual time when you 
, a a ee customarily arrive at school in the 
a, Length of class periods, excluding morning. 
passing time 
b. Length of passing time between periods - Report the actual time when you 
: customarily leave school in the after- 
c. Is there a special homeroom period, in addition to the noon 
regular class periods? _ ; 
Yes No 
If “Yes,” what is its length in minutes? . (Elementary teachers only.) Length of school day 
mentary pupils: 
11. (High-school teachers only.) Unassigned periods, weekly: , 
Please report the number of unassigned . Report the exact time (e. g., 8:30 a.m. 
periods (so-called “vacant” periods) that when the school domed begins for your 
you have, each week pupils. . 
If you have any unassigned periods, where do you usually . Report t the exact time (e. g., 3:15 p.m. 
spend the time? when the school day ends for your 
In your own classroom pupils... 
In some other vacant classroom 
In teachers’ workroom 
In school office . Lunch period: 
_ Elsewhere 
a. Report the exact length of your lunch 
; period in minutes (e. g., 45 minutes 
. Required school day: b. D A h fa 
a. Report the exact time (e. g., 8:15 a.m. . Do you usually eat luncheon with your pupils? 
when you are required to be on duty at —— Yes —— No 
school If “yes,” is this 
. Report the exact time (e. g., 3:30 p.m. _ By your own preference? 
when you are a to leave —__ Or because it is the general custom in 
school Lane enc : your school? 


. Definitely assigned activities other than scheduled classroom teaching, or homeroom or study-hall duty: 
This question may take more of your time than all the rest of the questionnaire, but it is essential to the study. Please answer as 
as possible, trying neither to exaggerate nor to minimize the facts. Read the directions carefully. 


exa 


Directions 
Report on all activities that are definitely assigned to you. You may have assumed them voluntarily or they may have been thrus 


(1) 
you, but if you are being counted on to do them report them. Include both the time that it takes actually to perform each servic 


also the time given for preparation and followup. Activities mot assigned to you should be checked in column 2. Activities that are as 
to you should be reported on, in hours and minutes, in column 3. 
Avoid duplication. If in doubt as to the item under which to report an activity, it probably belongs under the last heading. Report it 
once. 
Please report on a weekly basis—so many minutes or hours per week. Some activities come around only once a month, or once a sem¢ 
or even once a year. For these, try to estimate your total hours each time the activity occurs and then-divide by the appropriate num 
of weeks. Divide by four for monthly activities; or by the number of weeks in the semester or other time interval. 
Do not try to round the figures; set them down as they come out, even tho they may look strange—7 mirutes, or 5 hours 43 minut 
whatever the figure may be. 

) Include time at school and time out of school but omit any time devoted to these activities during your scheduled hours of classr 
teaching or homeroom or study-hall duty. This time has already been reported under Question 9 or Question 14. 


) Under column 4, check only those activities assigned to you that urgently need more time for their performance than you are now able 


to give. 





i Check any activ:t 
Uy ahi acrivey ig Eatimated average, umber get Sates” fs 
Assigned activity NOT assigned t0 piven to this activity, outside t28* Ureent 
+ ps this Of scheduled hours reported in pla 
Question 9 or 14 aie te 
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Minutes 


Activities related directly to the instruction of your pupils, including your 
homeroom group if you have one. The work covered by this item may not 
be as definitely assigned as are other items in the list, but it is made 
necessary by your teaching assignment. 
(1) Preparing learning materials, such as visual aids, flash cards, displays, 
bulletin boards, laboratory materials, paints, models, seatwork ‘ 
(2) Individual work with ~ 21 outside of class oo not include scheduled 
counseling, listed below). . ‘ 
(3) Conferences (or other contacts relating to your pupils) with parents, 
with other school personnel, or with community agencies : 
(4) Correcting homework and class tests 
Personal study and planning; other items related to ‘instruction not 
covered in items (1) to (4). enhakes on 











er types of official records, such as reports on prof 
ted, personnel questionnaires 


unseling, on definite schedule 


Assemblies, planning and responsibility for 
Monitorial or managerial functions such as hall duty, lunchroom duty, 
ayground duty, traffic duty 
! savings or banking; selling milk; collecting money for national, 
unity, or school funds 


isting principal with office duties 


Administrative assignments within the school 

uch responsibilities as grade chairmanship, chairman of sch 

handling supplies or textbooks for whole scho bead teac 

bool without a resident principal, first-aid chairman 

school testing program 
Faculty meetings with the principal 
Departmental meetings, curriculum committees, and other similar con- 
ferences 


Coaching athletics (name the sport 


Sponsorship of pupil organizations or activities (name them 
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o. Other assignments name them 





Extra pay for extra duties. Do you receive extra pay for any Do you enjoy your present teaching assignment? 


f the duties reported under Question 16? Not especially 
Yes No Fairly well 


F : Very much 
If “Yes,” please report, by letter and number as identified in 


f Sastinciaty antemebia 
Question 16, the activities for which you are paid: Particularly enjoyable 


General estimate of teaching load. Please ch 
your general estimate of your present teaching 
Light Heavy 
18. What do you regard as the most equitable way of handling the Reasonable Extremely heavy 
so-called “extra duties’’? 


Some plan whereby there is extra pay for the extra - Degree of strain. Please check to indicate the int 
duties your feelings of strain or tension in your work 


Some plan whereby the extra duties are distributed as Little or moderate strain 
evenly as possible, with no extra pay Considerable strain 

















HE problem of teaching load cuts across both financial 

administration and personnel administration. Ade- 
quate school funds are essential if class size and pupil loads 
are to be held within reasonable limits. The fundamental 
problem further exists of creating and maintaining whole- 
some personal relationships and of making suitable person- 
nel adjustments to the total teaching situation. 

Solution of the teaching load problem will be achieved 
with difficulty until the general public is made aware of 
the existence and consequences of excessive teaching loads. 
To create this awareness is ... the joint obligation of 
administrators and teachers, working both individually and 
thru their professional organizations.—‘The Teacher Looks 
at Teacher Load,’’ NEA Research Bulletin, November 1939. 











